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Hve  up,  you  thief.”  the  general  shouted,  pinning  the  parson  against  tne  partition.  Old  King  Brady 
sprang  up  from  the  card  table.  “  Here’s  the  joker  of  this  game!”  he  cried,  drawing  his 
revolver.  “Give  up  certainly,  Doctor,  but  give  me  the  roll.” 
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SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  ANI)  FISH, 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published, 
structions  about  'guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps; 
together  \yith  descriptions  of  game  and  fish.  < 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW;  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  land  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  IUDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW'  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  -Stansfield  Hicks.  >  ' 

HYPNOTISM. 

"No.  81.  HOW  TO  IIY'PNOTIZE. — Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  mptlio.ds.  which,  are  ...employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 


v  FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destifiy ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms, /ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
rives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No  28.  IIOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knov  ng  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
mi.-,  ey,  wealth  or  poverty.  Y'ou  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
.  book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
’  the  fortune  of  your  friends.  '  .  . 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND  — 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A. 
Anderson.  >’ 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW'  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in- 
„«t ruction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  Contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  IIOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  dirfer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  hoy  should  obtain  one  of 
those  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnast  it-  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W,  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book.  < 

No.  34.  IIOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword:  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  iu  fencing.  A  complete  hook. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  IIOW'  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable  I 

<  ard  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring  1 
s  i‘  i  ;ht-of  hand ;  of  trieks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
frpeeially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  IlafFner.  With  illustra- 
•  lions. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.  Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il- 
<  lust  rations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  ns  performed  by  leading  con  jurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as- performed  by 
our'Ieading.  magicians  ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a. copy  of,  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW’  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. — Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt.  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  .dialogues  were  carried  on  between' the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight." 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS. — Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW'  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for.. making.  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW'  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS  —Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  \ 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  IIOW'  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated, 

,  MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatieS, '  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  pub¬ 
lished.  ' 

No.  56,  j{O  W  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instruction^. to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  al‘§0ic(||tpect  ions  for  building  a  model  locomotive:  together 
with  a  lull  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  5i.  IIOW'  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin.  Zither,  <Eolian  Harp.  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments :  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Koval  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  .*9.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  ot  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

HOW  I’O  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com- 
iiook.  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters* 
>o  use  them;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  young 


No.  11. 
plete  little 
and  when 
and  old. 

No  12.  IIOW  TO  W  RITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.  -Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  ot  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

fw°ni“4'  lo  .  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN  — 

,i  !Y.ni?  !U  (,,ll*f(’Oons  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
**Ko  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction 

7°  W1«™  LETTERS,  a  wonderful  MR* 

11  otiuM-'  L' 711  ti°"  t0  "'nte  to  .vom*  sweetheart,  your  father, 
V  \n  i  b  ’0ther:  ‘*“l>l«yer :  and.  in  fact,  evervlunh  and  any- 

Ivin  /Y  "T'/V  to’  Every  young  man  and  ewj  young 

iu<f\  in  j  ho  land  should  have  this  hook. 
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letters  ml  nation  and  composition;  together  with  specimen 
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The  Bradys  and  the  Card  Crooks 

OR, 

V  • 

Working  on  an  Ocean  Liner. 

i 

BY  A  NEW  YORK  DETECTIVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MAN  FROM  MEXICO.- 

“Seen  him,  Harry?” 

“Not  yet,  Governor.” 

“It’s  high  time  he  was  aboard.” 

“Indeed  it  is,  if  he  expects  to  sail  for  Liverpool  on  this 
steamer.” 

“Right.  We  shall  quit  the  dock  within  ten  minutes.” 

“What  if  he  don’t?” 

“It  is  nothing  to  us,  Harry.  We  are  at  our  post,  ready 
for  the  business  we  have  been  paid  to  do.  Should  he  not 
come  then  we  go  on  across  just  the  same.” 

“I  daresay  you  are  right,  but  it  seems  such  a  waste  of 
money.” 

“Shall  you  not  enjoy  the  vacation  ?  I  shall.  Ha,  who  is 
that  young  swell  with  the  rugs  and  the  golf  sticks  ?  Keep 
your  eye  peeled,  Harry.  Keep  your  eye  peeled.” 

The  two  men  who  stood  leaning  over  the  railing  of  the 
fast  ocean  liner  were  the  far-famed  Bradys,  the  shrewdest 
and  best-known  detectives  on  earth. 

Old  King  Brady  was  dressed  in  his  usual  quaint  style, 
with  long-tailed  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  and  big  white 
hat  with  broad  brim.  He  also  wore  a  ruffled  shirt  of  the 
style  of  many  years  ago. 

Besides  these  points  which  Old  King  Brady  presents 
whep  he  appears  in  his  usual  dress,  the  old  detective  pre¬ 
sented  several  unusual  ones  in  the  shape  of  jewelry,  which 
he  never  wore  except  for  a  purpose. 

In  the  ruffled  shirt  the  defective  sported  a  great  cluster 


diamond  pin  of  enormous  value,  while  on  the  little  finger 
of  his  left  hand  he  wore  a  ring  with  a  diamond  in  it  which 
must  have  been  worth  $5,000  at  the  very  least. 

Young  King  Brady  was  dressed  in  strictly  up-to-date 
style,  as  usual,  and  he  also  was  rigged  out  with  diamonds 
in  the  most  extraordinary  way. 

He  had  a  big  diamond  in  his  scarf,  a  ring  on  each  little 
finger  quite  as  valuable  as  the  old  detective’s ;  besides  these 
he  had  a  diamond  collar  button,  a  pair  of  cuff-buttons  each 
sporting  a  thousand  dollar  stone.  And  as  if  this  was  not 
enough  he  wore  a  fob  ribbon  with  a  broad  gold  buckle  in 
which  were  set  three  transparent  sparklers  of  great  cost. 

Take  the  Bradys  together,  and  they  were  like  a  walking 
jewelry  shop. 

There  was  no  other  attempt  at  disguise. 

Now,  do  not  think  for  an  instant  that  these  diamonds 
were  false,  or  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 

Nothing  of  the  sort. 

They  were  the  personal  property  of  Old  King  Brady. 

The  detective  kept  them  for  use  in  his  business. 

He  could  have  covered  himself  with  diamonds  if  he  had 
chosen,  such  is  his  great  wealth. 

Of  course  the  Bradys  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
so  rigged  out. 

For  an  hour  and  over  they  had  been  standing  together 
near  the  gangplank  of  the  Red  Sun  line  to  Liverpool 
watching  every  one  who  came  aboard. 

“That’s  not  the  man,”  said  Harry,  as  he  of  the  golf 
sticks  hurried  up  the  plank.  “Catch  Winfield  Wygant 
carrying  his  own  golf  sticks  and  rugs.  Governor,  you  are 
away  off.” 
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THE  BRADYS  AND  THE  CARD  CROOKS. 


“Never  thought  of  that  objection.  Of  course  you  are 
right,  but  who  have  we  here  now?” 

A  carriage  having  driven  rapidly  down  the  wharf,  an 
old  man,  expensively  tailored,  with  snow-white  hair  and  a 
large  diamond  in  his  shirt-front.alighted. 

“Ah,  there!”  whispered  Young  King  Brady. 

“Right,  my  boy,”  breathed  the  old  detective.  “Careful 
now.  Remember,  mum  is  the  word.” 

“Correct!  My  Stars,  what  a  beauty!” 

The  old  gentleman,  whose  dark,  thin  face  showed  that 
he  was  probably  a  Cuban  or  South  American,  turned  to 
help  from  the  carriage  a  young  woman  who  was  as  expen¬ 
sively  dressed  as  he  was  himself. 

There  was  a  strong  family  resemblance  between  the  pair. 

The  lady  had  dark  flashing  eyes  and  coal-black  hair,  or 
she  could  hardly  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  man  with 
the  diamond,  as,  in  fact,  she  was. 

Old  King  Brady  consulted  his  sailing  list. 

“  Senor  Raman  Hernandez,  Miss  Hernandez,  City  of 
Mexico,”  he  said  aloud. 

“There  he  comes  at  last !”  exclaimed  Young  King  Brady 
in  a  half-suppressed  voice. 

A  stylish  coupe  pushed  its  way  to  the  gangplank. 

The  door  opened  and  a  young  mulatto  stepped  out  and 
held  the  door,  back. 

A  young  man  immediately  followed  him. 

He  was  soberly  tailored  in  the  very  latest  fashion,  and 
wore  no  jewelry  at  all. 

Saying  a  few  words  to  the  mulatto  he  hurried  up  the 
gangplank  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  waiters  to.  follow 
with  hat-box,  rugs,  silk  umbrellas,  and  expensive  leather 
grips. 

“Yes,  that  is  our  man,”  whispered  Old  King  Brady,  who 
carefully  consulted  photograph  which  he  drew  from  his 
pocket. 

“Look  there!  What  do  you  think  of  those  fellows?” 
asked  Young  King  Brady,  slightly  inclining  his  head  to¬ 
ward  a  pair  who  were  leaning  over  the  rail  a  little  further 
along. 

One  was  a  tall,  militaiy-looking  man  of  about  fifty 
years,  who  wore  much  such  a  hat  as  did  Old  King  Brady 
himself. 

The  other  was  a  thin,  spare  young  man  in  clerical  garb. 

“Hard  to  tell,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“Looks  so.” 

Well,  it  might  be;  they  are  well  gotten  up,  though,  if  it 
is  so.” 

“That’s  what  they  are.  They  pretend  not  to  know  each 
other,  too.” 

“Can  you  locate  them  on  the  sailing-list,  Governor?” 

Old  King  Brady  consulted  the  list. 

“General  Jonas  Suskins,  of  Savannah,  and  the  Rev. 
Myron  West,  of  Boston,  for  a  guess,”  he  said. 

“I’ll  bet  you  on  the  general,  Governor.” 

“No.  HI  run  no  chances.  It  is  just  impossible  to  tell. 

Having  said  this  old  King  Brady  turned  away  and  went 
forward. 


He  seemed  to  have  lost  his  interest  in  the  arrival  of  the 

passengers. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  Antarctic  pulled  out  into  the 
stream. 

The  run  down  to  Sandy  Hook  was  performed  without  ad¬ 
venture. 

Having  passed  the  twin  lights  off  the  Highlands,  the 
Antarctic  ran  into  a  fog. 

At  dinner  the  Bradys  found  themselves  seated  at  the 
table  with  “General  Suskins”  on  Old  King  Brady’s  left, 
and  the  “Rev.  Myron  West”  on  Harry’s  right. 

Old  King  Brady  had  been  quite  correct  in  picking  out 
these  people  on  the  sailing  list. 

They  were  the  very  men  he  had  supposed. 

Opposite  was  seated  the  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter. 

Of  course  all  eyes  were  upon  the  detectives  on  account  of 
their  diamonds. 

The  diamonds  of  the  old  gentleman  and  his  pretty 
daughter  attracted  much  attention,  too. 

“Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  the  name  of  that  elderly  Spanish 
gentleman  opposite  to  us?”  asked  General  Suskins. 

“No,  I  cannot,  sir,”  replied  Old  King  Brady  with  distant 
civility. 

“Beautiful  girl,  the  daughter.” 

“Yres,  very.” 

“Do  you  know,  sir,  that  your  face  strikes  me  as  being 
very  familiar.  Can  it  be  possible  that  we  have  met  before?” 

“Here  is  my  card,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

The  card  which  he  produced  bore  the  name: 

“Col.  Edw.  Wygant,  Macon,  Mo.” 

“Colonel,  I  am  glad  to  know  you,”  said  General  Suskins, 
producing  a  pasteboard  of  his  own. 

As  Old  King  Brady  anticipated,  it  bore  the  name  Colonel 
Jonas  Suskins,  H.  S.  A.,  Savannah,  Ga.” 

“Glgd  to  make  your  acquaintance,  colonel,”  said  Old 
King  Brady.  “As  we  are  seat  mates  we  might  as  well  know 
each  other.  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  son.  Jack,  this  gen¬ 
tleman  is  Colonel  Suskins,  of  the  United  States  army.” 

“Jack,  my  boy,  I  am  glad  to  know  you,”  said  the  colonel, 
shaking  hands  boisterously  in  front  of  Old  King  Brady. 
“Beg  your  pardon,  gents,  but  that’s  a  tarnation  fine  lot  of 
diamonds  you  sport  between  you.  Haw  !  haw  !  haw  !” 

The  Rev.  Myron  West  half  closed  his  eyes,  his  face  wear¬ 
ing  a  look  of  holy  horror. 

“Such  language  at  the  table,”  he  said,  half  aloud,  to 
the  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  him.  “The  man  should  be 
made  to  desist.”  » 

This  speech  was  certainly  loud  enough  for  Col.  Suskins 
to  hear,  and  he  heard  it.  “Parson,  I’m  not  addressing  my 
remarks  to  you,  and  you  have  no  call  to  make  remarks 
about  me,”  he  said  noisily,  at  the  same  time  leaning  half  in 
front  of  Old  King  Brady. 

For  the  moment  the  old  detective  trembled  for  his  dia¬ 
monds. 

He  kept  a  sharp  lookout,  of  course. 

Sir,  you  are  offensive,”  replied  the  clorgvman.  “Unless 
you  moderate  the  force  of  your  expression*  1  shall  com* 
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plain  to  the  captain,  and  request  that  you  be  removed  to 
another  table.  There  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  present 
here,  sir." 

“The  blazes  there  are!  Well,  you  are  not  one  of  the 
last,  in  spite  of  your  round  collar  and  buttonless  vest,  that’s 
one  sure  thing,”  the  colonel  growled. 

Matters  were  growing  decidedly  warm. 

For  the  Bradys  it  was  extremely  annoying. 

The  old  Mexican  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  who 
had  just  drank  his  coffee,  suddenly  arose. 

“Dis  is  a  scandell,”  he  cried,  with  a  strong  accent  on  the 
last  syllable.  “Dis  is  shameful.  For  my  daughter  eet  is 
rnucho  bad.  Ha,  you  man,  you  shall  not  use  such  lan¬ 
guage  in  de  presence  of  my  daughter.  I - ” 

He  suddenly  clapped  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  sank  to 
the  floor. 

“Ah,  padre!”  shrieked  the  girl,  kneeling  at  his  side. 
“Ah,  eet  ees  de  excitement,  and  hees  heart  ees  weak.  De 
doctaire !  Bring  de  doctaire !  Ah,  shame  flat  such  talk 
should  be  allowed  to  keel  mi  padre  !  Oh,  oh,  oh  !” 

All  eyes  were  upon  them. 

General  excitement  reigned. 

“You  had  better  leave  us,  colonel,”  whipered  Old  King 
Brady.  “You  are  in  no  way  to  blame,  of  course,  but  still  you 
had  better  go.” 

“If  that  snoozer  wasn’t  a  parson  I’d  whallop  the  life  out 
of  him,”  growled  the  colonel,  and  he  withdrew. 

Old  King  Brady  hurried  around  to  where  the  man  from 
Mexico  lay. 

“I  am  something  of  a  physician.  Allow  me,  gentlemen,” 
he  exclaimed,  ^elbowing  his  way  to  the  old  gentleman’s 
side. 

But  Old  Kin^  Brady’s  services  were  not  needed. 

The  old  gentleman  had  already  revived. 

All  that  Old  King  Brady  did  was  to  help  him  to  his  feet. 

“I  tank  you,  sir;  I  tank  you!”  he  said  faintly.  “My 
name  ees  Hernandez.  I  vill  tank  you  more  later.  Ha ! 
your  card.  Yes,  tank  you.  Rita,  eet  ees  much  too  varm 
here.  Help  me  on  deck.” 

The  Bradys  went  on  deck,  too. 

“Well,  Governor,”  whipered,  Harry,  as  they  walked 
astern,  “that  was  a  queer  start.” 

“Yes,”  -replied  Old  King  Brady  shortly.  “I’m  only 
sorrv  our  man  was  not  in  it.  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
how  he  would  have  handled  himself.” 

“What  do  you  think?” 

“What  do  you  think,  Harry?” 

“That  if  was  all  a  put-up  job.” 

“Ha!”  replied  Old  King  Brady  with  a  short  laugh. 
“You  can’t  sometimes  most  always  tell.” 

“All  except  the  man  from  Mexico,”  added  Harry.  “Of 
course  he  was  not  in  it  at  all.’ 

“Watch  him  sharply,”  heplied  the  old  detective.  “Usually 
v/e  agree,  but  this  time  I  differ  from  you.  I  believe  the  man 
from  Mexico  is  the  head  of  the  whole  gang.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

TI-IE  MAN  WHO  SMOKED  THE  CIGAR. 

\ 

“Miss  Hernandez,  permit  me  to  introduce  my  son  Jack.” 

Such  a  bow  Harry  had  never  received  from  a  lady  in  all 
his  life,  but  then  Miss  Hernandez  was  straight  from  Mexico 
according  to  the  sailing  list. 

Mexican  ladies  are  old-fashioned  in  the  manners,  such  as 
few  ladies  away  up  north  know  much  about. 

Young  King  Brady  sat  down  beside  Miss  Hernandez  and 
conversed  with  her  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour. 

He  found  her  a  most  charming  young  lady. 

Not  so  very  young,  either. 

Harry  had  not  talked  five  minutes  with  the  pretty  senor- 
ita  before  he  began  to  make  a  series  of  discoveries  which 
went  to  show  that  she  was  not  so  young  as  she  seemed. 

She  surely  had  helped  het  own  hair  out  with  that  which 
had  originally  grown  on  some  other  lady’s  head. 

Then  her  face  was  slightly  enameled,  and  a  good  deal 
powdered. 

There  were  at  least  two  false  teeth  in  her  pretty  mouth, 
and  perhaps  more.  * 

Taken  altogether  Miss  Hernandez,  although  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  very  bright  and  witty,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  to 
Young  King  Brady,  was  not  exactly  the  real  thing. 

Meanwhile  Senor  Plernandez  was  devoting  himself  to 
Old  King  Brady. 

The  man  from  Mexico  had  of  his  own  accord  came  up 
and  addressed  the  detectives  on  deck  about  an  hour  after 
dinner. 

The  Antarctic  had  by  this  time  run  out  of  the  fog,  and 
the  evening  was  a  beautiful  one. 

The  heavy  passenger  list  on  the  Antarctic  made  the 
promenade  deck  present  a  gay  appearance. 

There  was  something  going  on  all  the  while,  as  is  usual 
on  an  ocean  liner. 

The  Bradys  were  watching  the  attempts  of  the  younger 
portion  of  the  male  passengers  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
younger  portion  of  the  female  contingent  when  the  man 
from  Mexico,  with  his  daughter  leaning  on  his  arm,  came 
up. 

He  was  most  profuse  in  his  thanks  to  Colonel  Wygant  fof 
having  hurried  to  his  assistance  when  the  attack  of  heart 
disease  seized  him  in  the  saloon. 

Having  introduced  Harry  to  Miss*  Hernandez,  the  man 
from  Mexico  handed  Old  King  BraRy  a  cigar,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pace  the  deck. 

Senor  Hernandez  began  talking  about  his  heart  trouble; 
then  it  was  the  steamer;  then,  shifting  back  to  himself; 
again  he  began  to  boast  of  his  great  possessions  in  Mexico. 

Indigo  plantations,  hemp  fields,  haciendas,  and  silver 
mines  seemed  to  have  all  come  his  way  by  dozens. 

To  hear  him  tell  it  Senor  Hernandez  was  a  very  wealthy 
man,  bound  for  London  for  the  purpose  of  selling  out  his 
vast  interests  to  an  English  syndicate,  which  would  give 
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him  the  opportunity  to  bettor  enjoy  what  little  of  life  re¬ 
mained  for  a  man  of  his  years. 

While  Senor  Hernandez  talked  Old  King  Brady,  like 
Harry,  was  making  his  little  discoveries. 

‘‘This  man  is  not  nearly  as  old  as  he  looks,”  the  shrewd 
old  detective  said  to  himself. 

There  was  not  a  wrinkle  in  the  senor’s  face  except  across 
his  forehead  and  at  the  corners  of  the  eyes. 

“Ha!”  muttered  Old  King  Brady.  “The  light  is  poor 
here  in  the  evening,  but - ” 

If  there  is  one  thing  above  another  that  Old  King  Brady 
is  a  true  expert  in  it  is  the  art  of  making  wrinkles. 

Not  to  punish  the  reader  with  a  poor  pun,  the  detective 
could  have  given  Senor  Hernandez  many  wrinkles  on  the 
subject. 

“Why,  if  this  man  is  so  fabulously  rich  does  he  have 
false  wrinkles  on  his  face,  the  detective  asked  himself. 

Then  there  was  the  snow-white  hair. 

“Til  swear  it's  a  French  wig,”  muttered  Old  King  Brady, 
“and  I  give  him  credit  for  knowing  how  to  put  it  on.  But 
the  mustache  is  real.” 

About  this  time  Senor  Hernandez  shifted  the  conyersa- 

t 

tion  to  Colonel  Wygant. 

He  wanted  to  know  about  Macon,  Mo.,  and  what  business 
the  colonel  was  in. 

Hogs  were  the  first  thing  the  detective  thought  of,  so  he 
made  it  hogs. 

According  to  Old  King  Brady,  he  owned  half  of  Macon, 
and  a  good  slice  in  all  the  surrounding  towns. 

Senor  Hernandez  soon  began  to  talk  about  diamonds, 
and  highly  praised  the  stones  Old  King  Brady  and  Harry 
wore. 

“You  may  well  say  they  are  the  finest  you  ever  saw,” 
said  Old  King  Brady.  “I  don’t  believe  that  my  diamonds 
and  the  boy's  can  be  duplicated  in  the  United  States.” 

“And  1  would  never  dispute  you,”  replied  the  man  from 
Mexico,  whose  peculiar  broken  English  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  represent  in  writing.  “I  never  saw 
their  equal  anywhere.” 

“It  is  just  a  little  weakness  of  mine  to  wear  them,”  said 
Old  King  Braclv.  “I  suppose  it  isn’t  altogether  good 
taste,  but  when  a  man  is  worth  his  five  or  six  million,  who 
is  going  to  tell  him  what  he  ought  or  ought  not  to#do  ?” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Senor  Hernandez.  “Nobody,  of  course. 
But,  my  dear  colonel,  don’t  you  think  the  night  air  is  get¬ 
ting  just  a  little  too  much  for  old  fellows  like  you  and 
me.  Suppose  we  finish  our  cigars  in  the  smoking-room? 
Come,  what  do  you  say?” 

“By  all  means,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

“  I  presume  we  shall  find  a  poker  game  in  progress 
there?”  ’  •  * 

“1  daresav  we  shall.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  great 
American  game?” 

“Oh,  yes.  1  used  to  reckon  myself  a  good  player,  but  I 
never  touch  cards  nowadays.” 

“How  about  your  son.  colonel?” 


getting  him  up  against  the  game.  How  is  it  with  your¬ 
self?” 

“Like  you,  I  used  to  play,  but  I  have  not  turned  a  card 
in  many  years.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  smoking  room,  and 
Senor  Hernandez,  opening  the  door,  ushered  Old  King 
Brady  in. 

General  Suskins  and  a  stout,  German-looking  fellow 
were  throwing  dice. 

The  general  looked  up  and  scowled  profoundly  at  Senor 
Hernandez,  who  drew  out  a  long  cigar,  and  lighting  it. 
threw  the  match  across  the  table  within  an  inch  of  General 

* 

Suskin’s  face. 

“Xou  had  better  be  careful  what  you  do,  sir,  or  you  will 
be  throwing  another  fit !”  the  general  remarked  in  a  most 
offensive  way. 

“No  offence  intended,”  replied  Senor  Hernandez  gruff¬ 
ly.  “I  see  no  cuspidor  on  this  side.  I  presume  there  is 
one  on  the  other  ;  that  is  why  I  threw  the  match.” 

“Double  four,”  cried  the  German,  shaking  the  dice-box 
and  making  his  throw. 

“Hold  on  a  minute,  Herr  Schneider.  I  want  to  intro¬ 
duce  my  friend.  Col.  Wygant,  of  Macon,  Mo.,”  said  Gen. 
Suskins.  “Colonel,  I’m  glad  to  see  that  you  brought  our 
friend  here  around  all  right.” 

“Oh,  he  was  not  so  very  bad,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 
“Shake,  Mr.  Schneider.  I’m  very  glad  to  meet  you.  Al¬ 
low  me  to  introduce  Senor  Hernandez,  of  the  city  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  shake  hands  all  around  and  be 
friends.” 

Gen.  Suskins  and  Senor  Hernandez  shook  hands  grudg¬ 
ingly. 

“The  best  thing  to  make  friends  is  a  game  of  poker,” 
said  the  general.  “That’s  what  it  is.  Haw,  haw,  haw!” 

“I  never ‘play  cards,  sir,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“Nor  I  with  strangers,”  added  Senor  Hernandez,  stiffly. 

“B’gad,  sir,  then  I'm  not  like  you,”  protested  General 
Suskins,  “for  I  play  with  whoever  and  whatever  conies 
along.  Chuck  them  dice  again,  Schneider.  We  might  as 
well  go  on  with  our  game.  I  made  sure  Col.  Wygant  would 
be  willing  to  join  us,  but  I  see  there  is  nothing  doing  with 
this  crowd.” 

The  dice  throwing  proceeded  vigorously.. 

Old  King  Brady  and  the  man  from  Mexico *sat  on  the 
seats  and  smoked. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  the  clerical  gen¬ 
tleman,  accompanied  by  the  young  man  who  had  come 
late  on  board  tne  Antarctic,  who  had  not  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  dinner  table. 

His  white,  drawn  face  showed  the  reason  plainly  enough. 

1  hat  the  young  man  was  fighting  off  seasickness  auv 
one  could  tell  first  look. 


1  ah  !  exclaimed  the  Reverend  West,  turning  up  hi' 
nose.  “Its  very  close  in  here.” 

'  "  1  1  * ' ' n  1  ll;,V(‘  t°  «  "iiu  m.  sir!”  growled  General  Su< 
dark  fairly  loves  poker.  You  will  have  no  trouble  in1  kins.  “Of  course,  you  know  that.” 
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“Arc  vou  addressing  yourself  to  me?’’  demanded  the 
parson. 

“  i  certainly  am.  Right  to  you,  the  buck  who  wears  his 
collar  and  vest  backward,  sports  the  dinky  hat  and  the 
spats  on  his  shoes.” 

The  parson  flushed. 

“I  am  the  Rev.  Dr.  West,  of  Boston,”  he  exclaimed.  “If 
you  can't  respect  my  cloth,  be  good  enough  to  respect  this 
gentleman's  feelings.  I  doubt  if  he  is  accustomed  to  such 
insults  to  the  clergy.” 

“Why  do  you  notice  him  enough  to  answer  him,  Dr. 
West?”  demanded  the  young  man.  “Why  not  just  let  it 
pass  r” 

“It  is  truly  scandalous,”  replied  Dr.  West.  “Just  be¬ 
cause  I  happen  to  enjoy  a  good  cigar,  and  do  not  enjoy 
taking  cold  in  the  fresh  night  air  I  have  to  be  subjected  to 
the  insolence  of  this  vulgar  fellow.  I’ll  complain  to  the 
captain,  I  declare  I  will.” 

“Do  it,  parson!”  cried  Suskins,  snapping  his  fingers  in 
the  clergyman’s  face.  “Do  it  if  you  dare!  I  not  respect 
your  cloth !  Why,  man,  I  respect  it  only  too  tarnation 
well !  If  it  wasn't  for  your  cloth  I’d  have  either  given  you 
a  lead  pill  to  swallow  or  have  licked  the  stuffing  out  of  you 
long  ago.” 

“Tut,  tut !”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “That’s  fighting  talk, 
general.” 

“Dot  vas  fool  talk,”  said  Schneider.  “Coz  vy,  it  makes 
droubles,  und  droubles  ish  vat  ve  dond  vanter  have.” 

“I  would  suggest  that  his  reverence  leave  the  smoking- 
room  to  the  card-players,”  remarked  Senor  Hernandez. 

“I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  gentlemen!”  flashed  the 
Rev.  West.  “I  have  as  much  right  here  as  any  of  the  rest 
of  you.  Let  me  introduce  myself  to  you  all.  I  think,  taken 
as  a  whole,  I  am  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  I  don't  like  to  be 
insulted.  I  am  the  Rev.  Myron  West,  of  Boston,  and  my 
friend  here  is  Mr.  Winfield  Wygant,  of  the  same  place. 
Mr.  Wygant,  Mr.  Schneider,  to  whom  I  have  already  had 
the  pleasure  of  an  introduction.” 

Schneider  bowed  clumsilv. 

“Senor  Hernandez,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  if  I  don’t  mis¬ 
take,”  the  Rev.  West  continued. 

“You  are  right,”  said  the  Mexican  millionaire.  “I  like 
Boston.  It  is  what  you  call  up  to  date — most  up  to  date.” 

He  shook  hands  with  young  Wygant,  who  responded 
heartily. 

“And  your  name,  sir?”  said  the  Reverend,  turning  sud¬ 
denly  upon  Old  King  Brady. 

“Well,  it  is  strange,”  said  the  detective,  “but  my  name 
is  Wvgant,  too.  Col.  Wygant,  Macon,  Missouri.” 

“Colonel,  I  am  pleased  to  know'  you,”  said  the  Rev.  West, 
shaking  hands  heartily.  “Mr.  Winfield  Wygant,  of  Boston, 
a  relative  of  yours,  perhaps.” 

“Mr.  Wvgant  and  I  are  undoubtedly  first  cousins,” 

laughed  the  detective. 

Young  Wygant  laughed  too,  and  shook  hands. 

“It  was  rather  a  silly  laugh — boyish,  so  to  speak. 

Old  King  Brady  particularly  noted  the  fact. 


The  Rev.  West  produced  cigars  and  passed  them  around 
to  every  one  but  Colonel  Suskins,  who  immediately  dashed 
down  the  dice-box  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Good-day,  gentlemen!”  he  shouted.  “You  had  better 
start  a  Sunday-school  in  here,  and  be  done  with  it.  Now 
it  will  be  my  turn  to  speak  to  Captain  Cleary  and  find  out 
whether  or  no  a  gentleman  can  use  .this  room  for  a  quiet 
game  wdthout  being  insulted  by  this  impudent  parson  and 
his  cigars.” 

Thus  saying,  General  Suskins  flung  out  of  the  room,  and 
banged  the  door. 

“What  an  ill-natured  fellow',”  said  Winfield  Wygant, 
after  a  few  minutes  of  oppressive  silence. 

“Ah,  yah,”  said  Schneider.  “So  he  vas.  Hot-tempered 
as  der  teufel,  but  he  got  plenty  money  dowm  py  Savannah 
— yes.” 

“Is  he  lucky  at  the  dice?”  asked  Senor  Hernandez. 

“Lucky  noting,”  said  Schneider  with  a  chuckle.  “I  vins 
ten  dollar  from  him  all  ride.  Mebbe  he  vin  him  back  if  he 
had  stayed,  but  he  gone  off  mad,  I  don’  know.  Schentle- 
mens,  vill  any  of  you  like  to  shake?” 

“Ah,  no.  Dice  is  such  slow7  business,”  said  the  man  from 
Mexico,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

“I  vould  play  you  von  game  of  poker  only  for  our  freund 
der  dominie.” 

“Don’t  mind  me,  gentlemen,”  said  the  Reverend  West. 
“I  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  I  am  to  a  certain  extent  an 
intruder  here.  Have  your  little  game  of  poker,  and  I  will 
smoke  my  cigar.” 

“I  should  like  to  play  poker,”  said  Winfield  Wygant 
eagerly. 

“And  you,  shentleinens?”  asked  Schneider,  turning  to 
Old  King  Brady  and  Senor  Hernandez. 

“I  will  try  my  hand  just  to  oblige,  although  it  is  many 
years  since  I  have  played,”  said  Senor  Hernandez.  “But  I 
must  insist  that  the  limit  be  not  more  than  $2.” 

“Ach,  veil?  Vat  den?  Ye  no  vish  to  run  a  gambling- 
house,  but  schust  to  play  for  sociability,”  Schneider  replied, 
and  then  he  asked  Old  King  Brady  to  join. 

“Til  play  to-night,  gentlemen,  just  to  make  up  the  set,” 
replied  Old  King  Brady.  “But  as  a  rule  I  don’t  care  for 
cards.” 

Thus,  in  a  few  minutes  a  mild  game  of  poker  wns  in 
progress. 

And  the  Rev.  Myron  West,  sometimes  sitting,  sometimes 
walking  up  and  dowm  the  room,  sometimes  standing  near 
the  door,  remained  with  them  until  the  lights  wrere  or¬ 
dered  out,  constantly  smoking  his  cigar. 


CHAPTER  III. 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY  KNOCKED  OUT. 

W! - ~01d  King  Brady  retired  to  his  stateroom  he  found 

I  Harry  already  in  his  bunk,  but  not  asleep. 
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“Well,  Governor,  liow  goes  it?”  lie  demanded,  when  Old 
King  Brady  had  closed  the  door. 

“They  have  started  right  in  on  business,”  was  the  reply. 

“So?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  are  certain  they  are  card  crooks?” 

“1  am  positive  that  Hernandez  is,  and  that  a  man 
named  Schneider  is  working  in  with  him.” 

“And  General  Suskins?” 

“Well,  1  don’t  know  about  the  general.  He  and  the 
Rev.  West  had  a  fierce  altercation,  and  Suskins  retired  in 
bad  order.’’ 

“That  does  not  look  as  if  he  was  a  card  crook.” 

“No.  Yet  it  may  only  be  a  ruse.  The  one  thing  which 
makes  me  feel  that  the  general  cannot  be  straight  is  the 
fact  that  Schneider  claims  him  as  a  friend.” 

“And  the  parson?” 

“I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  the  parson  yet.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  smokes  a  great  many  cigars.” 

“How  did  the  game  come  out?” 

“Why,  we  started  in  on  a  two-dollar  limit.  Hernandez 
positively  would  not  have  it  higher.  When  the  evening  was 
about  half  gone  Schneider  had  it  raised  to  ten,  and  Her¬ 
nandez  consented — just  to  oblige.  At  the  wind-up  I  was 
forty  dollars  ahead  and  young  Wygant  a  hundred  and 
fifteen.” 

“Ah!  It  looks  bad.” 

“It  certainly  does.” 

“Did  the  parson  have  much  to  say  while  the  game*was  in 
progress.” 

“Never  opened  his  mouth  once  after  we  began  to  play, 
but  just  hung  around  smoking  his  cigar.” 

i 

“Yes,  yes.  I  think  you  had  better  stick  to  the  cards, 
Governor,  and  let  me  work  on  the  outside.” 

“Why,  you  know  we  had  arranged  it  the  other  way, 
Harry.”  / 

j 

“I  know.  But  you  are  able  to  keep  your  temper  better 
than  I  can,  and  you  always  say  1  am  a  good  ferret.” 

“It's  true.  Well,  let  it  be  so.  Others  will  undoubtedly 
come  into  the  game.  I  don’t  think  I  shall  have  to  play 
every  night.  Now,  how  did  you  make  out  with  the  girl  ?” 

“She's  tremendous.  She  simply  threw 'herself  at  my 
head.” 

“Oh,  I  saw  what  was  coming.  They  are  a  game  pair.” 

“Do  you  suppose  they  are  father  and  daughter?” 

“  I  doubt  it.  I  am  certain  that  it's  many  moons  since 
they  saw  the  city  of  Mexico,  if  they  were  ever  there.” 

“Where  do  you  think  they  came  from  ?” 

“Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  or  Tuscan,  Arizona.  I  think 
the  man  is  an  old  greaser  card-sharp  from  the  far  west.” 

“So  do  I.  The  girl  had  a  horrible  dialect  on  her  when 
she  first  started  to  talk,  but  every  now  and  then  she  would 
surprise  herself  by  speaking  just  as  good  English  as  you 
or  I.” 

“Ah,  lia  !  That  bears  out  my  theory.  Did  she  try  to 
pump  you  ?” 


“To  the  queen’s  taste.  She  asked  all  about  you,'  your 
property,  and  about  Macon,  Missouri.” 

“1  hope  you  enlightened  her.” 

“She  never  got  a  prettier  pack  of  fairy  stories.” 

“Go  slow  on  Macon.  While  it  is  quite  a  business  place  in 
its  way,  you  must  not  forget  that  it  is  only  a  small  town.” 

“Oh,  trust  me.  Anything  further?” 

“No,  I  guess  not.” 

“By  the  way,  what  sort  of  fellow  does  Winfield  Wygant 
seem  to  be?” 

“  Why,  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  Harry,  but  he  is  abso¬ 
lutely  crazy  on  the  subject  of  poker.” 

“Has  he  no  control  over  himself?” 

“I  don’t  believe  he  would  have  a  particle  if  it  came  to  a 
pinch.  He  suggested  raising  the  limit  before  we  had  been 
playing  tem  minutes.” 

“Did  he  show  mucR  money  ?” 

“  An  immense  roll,  poor  fool.” 

“We  shall  have  to  look  sharp.  I  think  I  shall  keep  out  of 
the  smoking-room  altogether.” 

“Well,  perhaps  it  will  be  for  the  best.  Good-night.” 

“Good-night,  Governor.  Good-night.” 

A  beautiful  day  followed. 

Harry  spent  the  morning  improving  on  his  flirtation 
with  Senorita  Hernandez. 

Winfield  Wygant  did  not  appear  until  noon. 

Old  King  Brady  mingled  with  the  other  passengers  and 
made  several  acquaintances  among  them. 

He  did  not  care  to  confine  his  attention  to  those  people 
whom  he  was  particularly  interested  in. 

Reverend  Myron  West  turned  up  about  twelve  o'clock, 
and  made  himself  very  agreeable  to  certain  ladies  to  whom 
he  had  been  introduced. 

Senor  Hernandez  was  reported  sick,  and  did  not  put  in 
an  ajjpearance  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  in¬ 
formed  Old  King  Brady  that  he  always  suffered  terribly  at 
sea,  and  kept  off  the  water  all  he  possibly  could. 

During  the  morning  General  Suskins  and  Herr  Schnei¬ 
der  threw  dice  in  the  smoking-room.' 

Others  had  started  card  games  by  this  time,  and  the 
general  and  Old  King  Brady  were  several  times  invited  to 
join  them,  but  both  refused. 

And  so  the  day  drifted  on  until  after  supper,  when  Old 
King  Brady,  who  had  been  lying  down  for  a  while,  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  Harry,  who  came  hurriedly  into  the 
stateroom. 

“Well  ?”  said  the  detective,  springing  up. 

“They  are  at  it  again.” 

“Ha  !  I  suppose  so.” 

“Why  didn't  you  go  up?” 

“  T  thought  I  would  give  them  a  chance  to  start  the 
game  without  me.  Who  has  taken  my  place?” 

“It's  just  as  you  supposed.” 

“Suskins?” 

“Acs.” 

“Who  introduced  him  to  Wygant ?” 
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“Schneider.  He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  him.  He 
said  he  was  rough  but  kind-hearted,  and  immensely  rich.” 

“Where  did  this  introduction  take  place?” 

“On  deck.” 

“Did  Suskins  try  to  pfimp  Wygant?” 

“  He  asked  him  a  few  leading  questions.  First  if  he  was 
the  son  of  Moses  Wygant,  of  Boston.” 

“He  admitted  if?” 

“Sure.  Suskins  then  remarked  ‘And  you  were  left  sole 
heir  to  his  millions,  I  saw  in  the  papers/  At  which  Wygant 
laughed,  and  said  ‘Yes.’  ” 

“That's  enough.  He  is  a  card  crook,  all  right.  Who 
^proposed  the  game  ?” 

“Oh,  Wygant  did  himself.” 

“Was  anything  said  about  me?” 

“Yes.  Suskins  refused  to  play  at  first.  Said  he  did  not 
want  to  crowd  you  out.  I  told  him  that  if  you  had  wanted 
to  play  you  would  have  been  up.” 

“So  they  are  at  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  were  in  the  smoking-room?” 

“Just  for  a  minute.” 

“What’s  the  limit?” 

“One  hundred  dollars.  Suskins  swore  that  he  never 
played  for  less.” 

“Wygant  made  no  objection?” 

“Not  in  the  least.  He  said  %he  always  preferred  a  $100 
limit.  Senor  Hernandez  objected  mildly,  but  yielded  after 
a  minute.” 

“And  the  parson?” 

“Was  not  there  when  I  left.”' 

“Suskins  made  some  remark  to  the  effect  that  he  sup¬ 
posed  he  would  have  to  quit  when  his  reverence  put  in  an 
appearance,  to  which  Schneider  said:  ‘Dot’s  fool  talk, 
und  you  know  it.  Vat  you  want  ish  to  stay  schust  vere 
you  vas.’  ” 

“And  what  was  said  to  that?” 

“Oh,  they  all  laughed,  and  Suskins  dealt  the  hand.” 

“Well,”  said  Old  King  Brady,, “I’ll  get  up  there,  I  guess, 
but  I  sha’n’t  play  to-night.  Don’t  be  quite  so  attentive  to 
the  senorita  this  evening.  Flirt  with  some  other  girl,  and 
see  what  she  will  do.  By  the  way,  you  might  casually  men¬ 
tion  that  I  will  persist  in  sleeping  with  the  stateroom  door 
slightly  open  for  more  air,  and  that  on  account  of  the 

diamonds  vou  think  I  run  a  big  risk.” 

«/ 

“All  right,  Governor.  Your  will  shall  be  obeyed.” 

When  Old  King  Brady  entered  the  smoking-room  he 
found  two  games  of  poker  in  progress,  as  well  as  one  of 
bridge  whist. 

But  the  principal  interest  seemed  to.  centre  around  the 
table  where  Winfield  Wygant  was  playing. 

This  was  on  account  of  the  keen,  excited  interest  which 
the  young  Boston  millionaire  displayed. 

He  smoked  incessantly,  and  had  already  opened  cham- 
pagije  for  the  party  twice. 

Numerous  spectators  stood  watching  the  game. 


Among  others  was  the  Reverend  Myron  West,  still  with 
his.  cigar. 

The  Rev.  West  did  not  appear  to  confine  his  attention  to 
that  particular  table,  however.  He  seemed  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  all  the  games. 

Old  King  Brady,  greeting  the  party  cordially,  sat  down 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  game. 

Wygant  had  lost  several  pots,  Suskins  winning. 

At  last,  about  ten  o’clock,  luck  suddenly  changed. 

When  the  hand  was  dealt  the  Rev.  West  was  behind 
young  Wygant’s  chair. 

He  kept  putting  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  taking  long 
draws,  and  then  removing  it  again. 

This  maneuvre  he  repeated  several  times. 

This  proved  to  be  a  heavy  pot,  running  to  the  full  limit. 

Wygant  Avon. 

So  with  the  next,  and  the  next  as  well. 

“You  are  a  good  bluffer,  young  fellow,”  drawled  General 
Suskins.  “I  like  a  man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  con¬ 
victions,  but  I  don’t  know  how  it  would  be  if  the  limit  was 
removed.” 

“I  wish  it  was  removed,”  said  Wygant,  excitedly. 
“You’d  soon  find  out  that  I  am  game.” 

“No  kick  coming  here  if  you  want  to  remove  it,”  said 
Suskins. 

“Same  here,”  grunted  Schneider.  “Verefer  de  scheneral 

goes  I  follers,  yes  ?  I  done  so  many  a  time  und  nefer  lose 

% 

noting  in  de  long  run.” 

“I  protest  against  it,”  said  Senor  Hernandez. 

Wygant  pressed  the  electric  button,  and  when  a  waiter 

came  ordered  more  wine. 

\ 1 

“Oh,  this  is  on  me,”  said  Suskins.  “We  don't  want  to 
be  drinking  your  stuff  all  the  time.” 

“Nonsense,”  replied  Wygant.  “You  can- pay  to-morrow 
evening.  This  is  my  treat.” 

The  wine  was  drunk  and  the  hand  dealt. 

Schneider  dropped  out;  so  did  the  senor. 

It  was  Wygant  against  Suskins. 

It  was  raise  after  raise  then  until  at  last  there  was  three 
thousand  dollars  in  the  pot. 

Wygant  was  fearfully  excited. 

His  hand  trembled.  The  perspiration  stood  out  all  over 
his  forehead. 

The  Rev.  West  stood  behind  him  when  the  climax  came, 
and  the  pot  fell  Wygant’s  way. 

“I’m  done  for  to-night,”  cried  Suskins,  angrily.  “There 
are  too  many  people  standing  around  to  suit  me.” 

“If  your  remarks  refer  to  me,  sir,  I’ll  have  you  know 
that  I  shall  stand  where  I  please,”  the  Rev.  West  blurted 
out. 

“I’ve  not  the  least  objection  to  having  you  behind  my 
chair,  doctor,”  laughed  Wygant,  in  a  wild  way.  “You  seem 
to  be  my  mascot.  Come,  join  us  in  a  glass  of  wine.” 

The  wine  was  passed  to  the  other  tables  this  trip. 

Tt  was  free  to  anybody  who  cared  to  drink. 

Wygant  tried  to  ring  into  another  game  of  poker  after 
he  had  drank  several  glasses  of  Piper  Heidsieck. 
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But  the  players  were  quiet-looking  business  men}  and 
seemed  afraid  of  him. 

The  Rev.  West  had  gone  now. 

So  had  Ilerr  Schneider  and  the  Mexican  senor. 

“They  are  working  him  slick/’  thought  Old  King  Brady, 
as  Wygant  hung  about  boasting  of  his  poker  luck.  “Some¬ 
where  about  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  will  be  the  time 
they  start  to  get  in  their  fine  work.” 

Wygant  staggered  out  of  the  smoking-room,  and  walking 
aft,  leaned  over  the  rail. 

A  few  moments  later  Old  King  Brady  joined  him. 

“Beautiful  night,”  he  casually  remarked. 

“Fine  for  me,”  replied  Wygant.  “Did  you  ever  see  such 
luck ?” 

“You  had  a  good  run,  but  if  you  will  allow  an  old  man 
to  give  you  a  bit  of  advice  you  want  to  be  very  careful.” 

“Of  what,  if  you  please?  When  it  comes  to  poker  I 
know  my  business.  I  think  I  have  demonstrated  that.” 

“Yes,  you  have,  but  you  must  have  heard  that  the  steam¬ 
ers  of  this  line  are  infested  with  card  crooks.  There  is 
always  danger  in  playing  with  strangers.” 

“Colonel  Wygant,  do  you  presume  to  instruct  me?  If  it 
was  not  for  your  name  I  should  have  something  to  say.” 

“There,  there!  Never  mind  that,  I  may  be  a  connec- 
tion  of  yours,  no  matter  how  distant,  but  I  am  also  old 
enough  to  be  your  grandfather.” 

“Does  that  give  you  the  right  to  instruct  me?” 

i 

“Yes,  in  a  way.” 

“I  don't  think  so.” 

“I  do,  then.  However,  you  are  your  own  master.  Do  as 
you  will,  but  remember  I  also  bear  the  name  of  Wygant. 
If  you  get  into  trouble  don’t  hesitate  to  call  on  me.” 

Old  King  Brady  left  him  then  and  started  to  look  for 
Harry. 

Strangely  enough  Young  King  Brady  was  nowhere  in 
evidence. 

“Well,  well?  What’s  the  boy  about?”  thought  the  old 
detective.  “He  can’t  have  jumped  overboard,  I  suppose.” 

He  paced  the  length  of  the  deck  twice,  but  could  not  find 
Harry. 

Many  of  the  passengers  were  still  on  deck,  but  Senorita 
Hernandez  was  not  among  them. 

The  beautiful  Mexican  had  likewise  disappeared. 

Old  King  Brady  strolled  down  into  the  cabin. 

The  staterooms  of  the  Hernandez  pair  were  on  {he 
opposite  side  of  the  ship,  and  as  Old  King  Brady  looked 
down  the  corridor  where  they  were  located  he  saw  the  door 
of  one  of  them  open  and  Harry  come  staggering  out. 

“Good-evening,  Mr.  Wygant.  Call  again,”  Senorita 
Hernandez  said,  putting  her  head<out  of  the  door. 

Harry  responded  thickly,  and  staggered  ontonly  to  tum¬ 
ble  into  Old  King  Brady’s  arms. 

“Hello!  Hello!”  said  Old  King  Brady  in  a  whisper. 
“What's  doing  here?” 

“Don't  give  it  away,  Governor,”  muttered  Harry,  “but  I 
guess  1'rn  drunk,  all  right.” 


“  It  looks  amazingly  like  it.  What  in  the  world  took  you 
into  the  senorita’s  stateroom?” 

“It  is  the  senor’s  stateroom,  if  you  please.  The  old  gent 
invited  me  down  there,  and  he  has  been  opening  wine.” 

“Come  with  me,  Harry.” 

“By  gracious,  Governor,  I've  got  to  go  with  somebody  or 
I  shall  blame  soon  go  on  my  nose.” 

O  «y 

And  this  was  no  dream,  either. 

Old  King  Brady  had  all  he  could  do  to  get  Harry  to  the 
stateroom. 

“Sit  down  there  on  the  couch  and  brace  up,”  he  ordered 
sternly. 

He  let  go  his  hold  and  turned  to  lock  the  door. 

Harry  tumbled  into  the  corner  all  in  a  heap. 

“You  had  better  give  me  something,  Governor,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  “I’ve  got  a  dose  of  knockouts  for  fair.” 

“That’s  what  you  have,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  consider¬ 
ably  alarmed.  “How  many  glasses  of  champagne  did  }'OU 
get  outside  of?” 

“Sixteen,”  muttered  Young  King  Brady. 

“Sixteen!  Are  you  going  crazy?” 

“Who  said  sixteen?  I  said  six.” 

“You  said  sixteen.” 

No  answer. 

Harry  was  snoring. 

Old  King  Brady  touched  the  bell. 

“Bring  me  a  small  pitcher  of  strong,  cold  coffee  as  quick 
as  you  can,”  he  said  to  the  boy  who  appeared  in  answer. 
“Hurry,  now.  My  son  is  taken  with  an  attack  to  which 
lie  is  subject,  and  only  coffee  helps  him.  Don’t  lose  a 
minute.” 

A  two-dollar  bill  lent  speed  to  the  boy's  movements,  and 
the  coffee  was  brought. 

Old  King  Brady  poured  out  a  tumbler  full  and  then 
shook  Harry  violently. 

“Lemme  be,”  muttered  Young  King  Brady.  “Why. can’t 
you  lemme  be  ?” 

“Drink  this,”  said  the  old  detective  sternly.  “Turn  it  all 
down  now.  Be  quick.” 

With  unsteady  hand  Young  King  Brady  drank  the 
coffee. 

The  effect  was  marvellous,  as  it  always  is  when  coffee 
comes  on  top  of  any  form  of  morphine. 

Young  King  Brady  braced  right  up. 

“Where’s  that  girl?”  he  demanded,  looking  around. 

“Drunk  still?”  said  Old  King  Brady  drvlv.  “There's 
no  girl  here.” 

“Oh,  is  it  you,  Governor?  I  thought — I  don't  know 
what  I  thought.” 

“Just  so,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “but  1  know  what  I'm 
thinking  about.” 

“What?” 

“Get  up  and  look  in  the  glass.” 

“Young  King  Brady  did  so.” 

“Great  Scott."  he  exclaimed.  “My  diamond  searf-ptn  is 
gone !” 
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'‘Ah!"  said  Old  King  Brady,  and  he  calmly  lighted  his 
cigar. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BRADYS  AND  THE  BLACK  GHOST. 

“Governor,  I  feel  like  a  fool.” 

“Live  and  learn,  Harry.  You  have  been  up  against  a 
pair  of  slick  cards.  Only  thing  that  surprises  me  is  that 
they  should  have  exposed  their  hand  so  soon.” 

That  cluster  pin  was  too  much  for  her,  I  suppose.” 

“You  are  sure  she  took  it?” 

“  Sure  nothing !  How  can  I  be  sure  ?  It  may  have  work¬ 
ed  its  way  out  of  my  scarf.” 

“That  is  certainly  possible.” 

“  Of  course  it  is.  Gracious,  how  my  head  swims  !  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  lie  down  a  little  while  before  I  talk.” 

“Don't  think  of  it.  The  sooner  you  begin  talking  the 
sooner  your  head  will  stop  swimming.  Pitch  in  and  tell 
me  all.  How  did  this  thing  begin?” 

“Why,  I  was  talking  to  Miss  Hernandez,  and  I  men¬ 
tioned  about  your  door,  as  you  told  me  to.” 

“Yes?  And  what  did  she  say?” 

“  ‘And  you,  too,  are  careless,  Senor  Wygant.  It  is  plain 
that  your  father  must  be  very  rich.  You  two  care  so  little 
for  diamonds.  See,  your  pin  is  almost  out  of  the  scarf 
now/  ” 

“And  was  it?” 

“Indeed  it  was;  just  ready  to  drop.” 

“And  had  she  had  a  chance  at  it?” 

• 

“I  don't  see  how  that  can  be  possible.” 

“Did  it  ever  act  that  way  before?” 

“Never!” 

“Well?” 

“I  fixed  the  pin  in  its  place,  and  soon  afterward  left  her 
and  began  to  talk  to  that  little  lady  with  the  green  waist.” 

“Yes.” 

“Later  on,  I  guess  about  an  hour  ago,  I  met  Miss  H. 
coming  toward  me  leaning  on  her  father’s  arm. 

“  ‘Mr.  Wygant,’  she  said,  ‘my  father  is  going  to  open  a 
bottle  of  champagne  in  his  stateroom.  Will  you  join  us?” 

“Of  course,  I  could  not  very  well  refuse,  especially  as  the 
old  gentleman  added  his  request  to  hers.” 

“And  so  you  went.” 

“And  so*  I  went.” 

“The  bottle  was  already  there  when  you  reached  the 
stateroom  ?” 

“Yes,  and  the  glasses.” 

“How  many  did  you  drink?” 

“Two.” 

“You  -aid  sixteen  and  then  six.” 

“I  didn’t  know  what  T  was  talking  about.  It  was  only 

two.” 

"Did  von  feel  any  ill  effects  from  the  first  glass?” 

“No*  in  'the  least.” 


It  came  with  the  second?” 

“Yes.” 

“All  at  once  or  slowly?” 

“Slowly.” 

“Were  the  glasses  removed  from  the  table  between  the 
two  rounds  of  drinks?” 

“Now  that  you  mention  it  I  recall  that  they  were,  and 
Miss  Hernandez  washed  them.” 

“Ah !  That  was  the  time  she  got  in  her  fine  work.” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“Was  she  particularly  near  you?  Did  she  have  a  chance 
to  snatch  your  pin?” 

“I  can’t  say.  I  grew  so  muddled  that  I  scarcely  knew 
what  I  was  doing.  My  only  thought  was  to  get  away  and 
get  to  the  stateroom.” 

“Was  old  Hernandez  talking  at  the  time?” 

“He  talked  all  the  time.  I  can  hear  his  voice  ringing  in 
my  ear  now.”  , 

“What  was  he  saying?” 

“Oh,  he  was  talking  about  young  Wygant’s  winnings, 
and  how  lucky  he  was.  He  wondered  that  I  did  not  try  my 
luck  at  the  poker  table,  and  more  of  the  same  thing.” 

“T  see.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  have  been 
knocked  out  and  robbed,  Harry.  They  are  a  pair  of  clever 
crooks.” 

“I  ought  to  be  kicked.” 

“Not  at  all.  You  were  only  carrying  out  my  orders.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  scarf-pin  was  taken  by  the  wo¬ 
man  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Don’t'  fret.  We  shall 
probably  have  a  chance  to  search  them  before  the  voyage  is 
over,  and  the  pin  will  then  be  found.” 

“Do  you  think  they  will  bite  at  the  bait. and  try  their 
luck  on  our  diamonds,  Governor?” 

“I  do,  and  I  think  they  will  come  to-night.  Best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  go  to  sleep  right  now,  so  that  you  will  be 
good  for  something  later  on.” 

“Well,”  said  Harry,  wearily,  “perhaps  I  had.” 

“Undress  and  get  into  your  berth.  Say  nothing  of  this 
robbery  to  a  living  .soul.” 

Harry  was  soon  in  bed  and  asleep. 

Old  King  Brady  read  until  the  time  came  for  retiring. 

Then  he  pulled  off  his  shoes  and  crept  into  the  lower 
berth. 

The  stateroom  door  he  wedged  slightly  open  with  his 
shoe. 

He  lav  facing  the  door  with  his  revolver  under  the 
pillow,  where  he  could  put  his  hands  on  it  at  any  moment. 

“There  will  be  something  doing  before  morning  if  I 
know  anything,  the  old  detective  said  to  himself. 

There  had  been  something  doing  already  so  far  as  Old 
King  Brady  was  concerned,  as  some  of  the  card  crooks  were 
to  learn  before  morning  came. 

The  bait  thrown  out  by  the  detective  had  been  snapped  at 
eagerly. 

While  Old  King  Brady's  diamonds  were  genuine  and 
Harry’s  too,  the  particular  scarf  pin  which  bad  been  taken 
was  a  fake. 
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Time  drags  slowly  when  one  is  watching  in  the  dark. 

It  is  not  everyone  who  can  keep  awake  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  long  training  had  made  Old  King  Brady 
perfect  in  the  art.  » 

The  bells  rang,  and  the  bells  rang,  and  the  bells  rang 
again,  and  still  nothing  doing. 

The.  motion  of  the  steamer  was  regular  and  soothing. 

Even  Old  King  Brady,  with  all  his  ‘training,  was  finding 
it  hard  to  keep  awake. 

Still  again  the  bells  rang. 

“Two  o’clock/’  thought  Old  King  Brady.  “This  should 
be  about  the  time.” 

The  thought  had  scarcely  crossed  his  mind  when  he 
thought  he  heard  a  slight  rustling  sound  at  the  door. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night. 

Through  the  port  holes  came  “lime”  light  enough  to  en¬ 
able  the  detective  to  make  out  objects  in  the  stateroom. 

Presently  he  saw  an  object  come  gliding  in  through  the 
door  pushed  slightly  open  which  was  startling  enough  to 
“scare  the  crows.” 

It  might  have  been  man  or  woman. 

It  was  a  figure  standing  about  five  feet  nine,  as  black  as 
night  about  the  head,-  and  for  that  matter  black  all  over, 
but  about  the  body  every  bone  seemed  to  stand  out  with  a 
blaze  of  phosphorescent  light. 

Each  rib  glowed  and  smoked,  the  leg  bones  and  arm 
bones  glowed  the  same  way. 

But  the  head,  was  evidently  concealed  by  a  black  bag 
drawn  over  it,  and  nothing  showing  but  a  pair  of  gleaming 
eyes. 

“Oh,”  thought  Old  King  Brady.  “What  a  pretty  black 
ghost !  Really,  this  is  a  very  creditable  effort.  Ha  !  Just 
as  I  supposed.” 

The  black  ghost  paused  just  inside  the  stateroom  door 
for  a  moment. 

Then  there  appeared  in  its  hand  a  wet  handkerchief  and 
a  strong  smell  of  chloroform  pervaded  the  place. 

Black  Ghost  glided  toward  Old  King  Brady. 

Black  Ghost  laid  the  chloroform  saturated  handkerchief 
over  his  face. 

Black  Ghost  stood  for  a  moment  watching  and  listening.. 

“Oh,  you  poor  fool,”  though  the  detective,  whose  mouth 
was  tight  shut,  and  nostrils  plugged  with  cotton.  “You 
must  think  I  was  born  yesterday.  There  will  be  some¬ 
thing  doing  in  a  minute  now.” 

Suddenly  a  dark  lantern  flashed,  and  the  black  ghost 
glided  toward  the  wash-stand. 

Old  King  Brady  heard  a  suppressed  exclamation. 

He  had  expected  this. 

There  lay  several  of  the  diamonds  carelessly  scattered 
about. 

“You  may  bring  those  diamonds  to  me,  if  you  please,” 
said  Old  King  Brady,  in  a  stern,  low  voice.  “Turn  around 
instantly  or  I'll  put  a  bullet  through  the  back  of  vour 
head !” 

Old  King  Brady  was  on  his  feet,  and  the  chloroformed 
handkerchief  lay  on  the  floor.  • 


There  was  a  slight  scream  and  the  black  ghost  turned 
around  in  lively  style. 

There  was  the  detective’s  cocked  revolver  aimed  right  be¬ 
tween  the  gleaming  eyes. 

“Bring  the  diamonds,  good  ghost!”  said  the  old  detec¬ 
tive  in  a  fatherly  tone.  “You  may  lay  them  in  the  top 
berth  beside  my  son.  Be  quick,  now,  or  this  thing  will  sure¬ 
ly  do  business. 


The  ghost  hesitated. 

“One — two - ”  said  the  detective. 

The  ghost  went  to  the  berths  and  laid  the  diamonds  in 
the  top  one  as  ordered. 

“Now  take  off  that  head-geer,”  ordered  the  detective. 

“No,  no!”  was  the  suppressed  reply.  “Let  me  go.” 

“I  will  not  let  you  go  unless  you  do  my  bidding,”  said 
Old  King  Brady.  “I  am  determined  that  you  shall  have 
a  dose  of  your  own  medicine.  If  you  expect  mercy  at  my 
hands  you  must  do  as  I  say.” 

“Would  you  kill  me?”  breathed  the  black  one. 

“Indeed  I  would,  and  without  mercy.  Any  man  has  a. 
right  to  shoot  a  burglar — or  a  ghost.71 

The  hand  went  up  and  the  bag  was  reluctantly  removed. 

“Senorita  Hernandez,  lie  down  on  that  couch!”  said  the 
detective  with  terrible  emphasis. 

He  picked  up  the  chloroformed  handkerchief  and  placed 
himself  between  her  and  the  door. 

The  shoe  was  gone.  He  had  kicked  it  away.  The  door 
was  tight-shut  now. 

“Oh,  spare  me.  Spare  me !”  pleaded  the  frightened  girl. 

“Even  as  you  would  have  spared  my  diamonds.  Lie 
down  on  that  couch.” 


“But  why - ” 

“Do  as  1  tell  you.  One — two - ” 

“Oh,  it  is  infamous !”  she  cried. 

Just  the  same  she  threw  herself  flat  on  the  couch. 

With  a  cat-like  spring  Old  King  Brady  was  at  her  side. 
Down  came  the  handkerchief  over  the  girl's  face. 

She  tried  to  scream,  but  the  handkerchief  was  tight 
pressed. 


“Take  your  own  medicine’!  Take  your  own  medicine!” 
hissed  Old  King  Brady.  “I'll  kill  you  if  you  make  a 
move !” 


It  was  dangerous  work. 

Still  Old  King  Brady  felt  sure  of  his  ground. 

The  old  detective  was  well  up  in  the  matter  of  chloro* 
form,  ether,  knockout-drops,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

He  could  tell  by  the  smell  that  there  was  not  chloroform 
strong  enough  on  the  handkerchief  to  do  the  girl  serious 
harm. 


In  a  few  seconds  she  lav  there  unconscious,  and  Old  Ein£ 
Brady  removed  the  powerful  pressure  of  his  hand,  which 
had  held  her  down  upon  t ho  couch. 

“Good  !"  he  muttered.  “  I  think  it  will  he  some  time  bo- 
fore  you  play  the  ghost  again,  sister.  The  lesson  I'm  going 
to  read  you  to-night  will  be  a  lasting  one,  hut  1  must  act 
quick.” 
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He  produced  strong  cord,  and  tied  the  girl  securely  to 
the  lounge. 

Then  he  took  away  the  handkerchief,  opened  the  dead¬ 
light,  and  let  in  the  pure  sea  air. 

“Harry  !”  he  called,  shaking  Y^oung  King  Brady.  “  Har¬ 
ry  !  Wake  up,  bov.”  •  • 

Usually  Young  King  Brady  would  have  been  on  his  feet 
in  an  instant. 

He  made  comparatively  quick  work  of  it  as  it  was,  yet 
it  was  slow  to  what  it  ought  to  have  been. 

“Governor!  What’s  doing ?” 

“I've  caught  the  diamond  thief  ! ” 

“No!” 

“Oh,  yes!  Look  on  the  couch.” 

‘“That  thing  !  What  is  it?” 

“You  might  well  have  asked  what  is  it  if  you  had  seen  it 
first  as  I  saw  it.  There  was  a  black  bag  over  the  head 
then,  and  the  sulphur  was  glowing  beautifully.  It  has 
quite  died  away  now.” 

“Why,  it  is  Miss  Hernandez !” 

‘‘Did  you  expect  it  to  be  any  one  else?” 

“N — no  !  Of  course  not.  But  what  ails  her?” 

“  Chloroformed.  ” 

/‘Did  you  chloroform  her?” 

‘‘Sure.” 

“Why?” 

“She  tried  it  on  me  and  I  gave  her  a  taste  of  her  own 
medicine.  It  was  the  easiest  way  of  keeping  her  quiet.” 

“I  see.  What  are  these?*  Your  diamonds?”  . 

“Yes.” 

“How  came  they  here?” 

“I  made  her  put  them  there.” 

“Have  you  searched  her  for  my  scarf-pin?” 

“No,  and  don’t  intend  to.” 

“But  why?  I  valued  that  pin.  It  was  your  latest  present 
to  me  made  just  before  we  started.” 

“Ah,  well.  I  did  that  for  a  purpose.  What  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  it  cost?” 

“But  little  from  the  way  you  speak  now.  It  deceived  me, 
though.” 

“Two  dollars  and  a  half,  Harry.” 

“Nothing  doing!  I’ll  know  how  to  value  your  presents 

next  time.”  * 

“It  was  only  glass  and  brass,  my  bov.” 

“Let  the  brass  and  glass  pass.  What’s  to  be  done  now?” 
“We  will  quietly  lock  her  ladyship  in  our  stateroom 
Since  she  was  so  keen  to  get  in  she  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  stopping  here  while  you  and  I  go  on  an  exploring  tour. 
Hustle  on  vour  clothes  as  quick  as  ever  you  can.” 

Five  minutes  later  the  Bradys  were  in  the  corridor  out¬ 
side  the  stateroom,  with  the  door,  securely  locked  behind 
them. 

“Did  vou  learn  anything  about  these  rooms,  Governor?” 

breathed  Harry.  ,  * 

“Yes;  from  the  purser  this  evening.  I  took  him  into 

mv  confidence.” 

“General  Suskins  and  the  Reverend  Myron  West  are  in 


the  next  alley  on  our  side.  Winfield  Wygant,  as  you  know, 
is  on  the  opposite  side,  next  alley  to  Hernandez.  I’ve  got 
the  numbers  all  jotted  down  on  my  cuff,  so  that  I  sha’n’t 
forget.” 

“Where  first?” 

“Hernandez.  He  is  waiting  for  her  return,  of  course.” 

“We  must  look  out  as  we  cut  across  the  cabin.  It  won’t 
do  to  be  seen.” 

They  were  on  the  opposite  side  like  a  flash. 

Both  being  in  their  stocking  feet,  they  made  no  sound. 

“Now  ?”  breathed  Old  King  Brady,  whose  hand  was  upon 
the  door  knob. 

With  a  quick  motion  he  threw  the  door  open  and  darted 
in,  with  Harry  right  behind  him. 

Senor  Hernandez  sprang  up  from  the  couch  with  a  low 
cry. 

He  was  fully  dressed,  and  the  revolver  in  his  hand  show¬ 
ed  how  well  prepared  for  business  he  would  have  been  if  the 
Bradys  had  not  gone  him  one  better. 

They  both  had  him  covered  when  they  burst  in. 

Old  King  Brady  advanced  toward  him. 

Harry  stood  with  his  back  to  the  door. 

“Gentlemen!  In  the  name  of  heaven,  what  means  this 
intrusion?”  gasped  the  multi-millionaire  from  Mexico. 

“Ah,  good-evening,  senor,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “I 
have  a  black  ghost  locked  in  my  room  which  I  believe  be¬ 
longs  to  you.  I  just  called  around  to  know  what  I  should 
do  with  it — that’s  all.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

% 

OLD  KING  BRADY  MAKES  AN  EVENING  CALL. 

For  a  few  seconds  Senor  Hernandez  never  said  a  word. 

“I’m  trapped,”  he  muttered  at  last,  at  the  same  time  toss¬ 
ing  the  revolver  on  the  floor  near  YYung  King  Brady’s  feet. 

“Evidently,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Are  you  making 
my  son  a  present  of  a  revolver?” 

“Cut  it  short,”  was  the  fierce  reply.  “The  woman  is  my 
wife.  1  want  no  trouble.  I’ll  make  it  well  worth  you]* 
while  to  keep  dark  on  this.” 

“Ah,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “That’s  business.” 

“I’m  all  business.” 

“Glad  to  meet  a  man  of  sense.” 

“Name  your  price  to  settle  and  keep  mum.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  want  to  be  hard  on  you,  senor.  I  wouldn’t 
like  to  see  you  mortgage  one  of  your  haciendas  to  meet 
my  claim.” 

“Cut  it  short,  I  say.  I  own  no  haciendas.  I  never  was  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  but  once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  twenty 
years  ago.  I’ve  got  money,  though,  and  I  do  business  strict¬ 
ly  for  cash.” 

Harry  pocketed  the  revolver.  Old  King  Brady  lowered 
the  one  he  held. 

“Senor,  T’ll  tell  you  just  what  I’ll  do,  and  it’s  only  that 
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or  [’ll  kick  up  the  biggest  bobbery  about  this  business  that 
you  ever  ran  foul  of  since  the  day  you  first  started  out  as 
a  card  crook.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  How  dare  you  call  me  a  card 
crook?*’ 

“Oh,  I  dare  a  whole  lot  when  I  start  out.” 

“Make  your  proposition.” 

“Answer  my  questions  first  and  answer  them  truly,  or 
I’ll  send  my  son  to  Captain  Cleary  right  now,  and  I  happen 
to  know  that  he  is  on  the  bridge  at  the  present  time.” 

“Well?” 

“You  are  a  card  crook?” 

“Have  it  so.” 

“General  Suskins  is  another?” 

“That's  your  idea.” 

“Harry,  you  might  as  well  go  for  the  captain,”  said  Old 
King  Brady,  raising  his  revolver  again.  “I’ll  just  hold 
this  man  covered  until  you  return.” 

“Stay  where  you  are,  boy,”  snarled  the  senor.  “Yes, 
Suskins  is  in  the  business,  and  I  believe  you  are,  too.” 

“Perhaps  you  are  not  so  far  out  of  the  way.  How  about 
Schneider?” 

“Oh,  he’s  in  it,  of  course.” 

“And  the  Reverend  West?” 

“Oh,  come,  that’s  absurd.  Isn't  he  and  Suskins  quarrel¬ 
ing ’all  the  time.” 

“Well,  any  more  in  the  gang?” 

“No.” 

“.Sure?” 

“I’ve  said  it.  I  never  tell  my  story  twice.” 

“You  all  three  have  your  eye  on  young  Wygant?” 

“And  what  of  that,  since  you  admit'he  is  no  relation  of 
yours  ?” 

f 

“So.  Well,  now  hear  my  proposition.  I  want  to  be  let  in 
on  this  deal.  The  fellow  is  mad  on  poker,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  he  is  worth  several  millions.” 

“I  thought  so!  Where  have  you  been  working,  old 
man?”  ' 

“On  the  Pacific  steamers  of  late.” 

“And  this  young  chap  is  really  your  son?” 

“As  much  my  son  as  Senorita  Hernandez  is  your  daugh¬ 
ter.” 

“I  suppose  so.  Well,  I  can  do  nothing  about  it  till  I  talk 
with  the  others.” 

“You  are  not  the  head  corner  of  the  pack?” 

“No.” 

“Who  is?” 

“Suskins.” 

“  W  hen  can  you  see  Suskins  and  give  me  an  answer?” 

"I  can  go  and  wake  him  up  now  if  you  insist,  get  caught 
by  the  steward  or  some  watchman  and  go  spoil  the  whole 
game.” 

“I  don't  insist  on  that.  To-morrow  will  do.” 

“  How  do  you  want  to  come  in  ?” 

“Equal  partner.” 

“And  your  son?” 

“Novel*  mind  him.  Tie's  working  another  lead.” 


“1  think  it  can  be  arranged.  Say,  your  name  is  not 
Wygant  ?” 

“No  more  than  yours  is  Hernandez.”  # 

“Did  you  know  Wygant  was  card  crazy?” 

“A  friend  of  mine  in  Boston  posted  me.  I  came  east 
on  pufpose  to  do  him.”  • 

“You  might  have  known  that  you  wouldn’t  be  let  do  it 
first  trip.” 

“Brother,  I  might  do  it  yet,  and  do  you  too.” 

“All  right.  So  be  it.  I'll  do  all  I  can.  If  I  fail  it  won’t 
be  my  fault.  Do  you  want  back  the  boy’s  diamond  pin?” 

“Oh,  no.  You  may  keep  that  to  remember  him  by.” 

“  The  deuce  you  say  !  Is  it - ” 

“Yes,  it  is!” 

Hernandez  snatched  the  cluster  pin  from  his  pocket  and 
put  a. magnifying  glass  against  it  up  by  the  dead  light. 

“Too  dark  to  see  anything,”  he  said.  “But  I’ll  take  your 
say  so.  Here,  it  better  go  back  to  you.  No  use  mussing 
with  it.  Besides,  it  better  not  be  missed.” 

Harry  stepped  forward  and  took  the  pin. 

“That’s  the  time  you  got  left,”  he  chuckled. 

“Yes,  but  you  were  knocked  out,  all  right.” 

“I  don’t  deny  it.” 

“We  are  going  now,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  1 

“How  about  my  wife?” 

“Remain  as  you  are,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  shall  be  re¬ 
turned,  to  you.  She  was  sleeping  when  we  left.” 

“Sleeping?” 

“Yes.”  * 

“What  the  blazes !” 

“Oh,  I  put  her  to  sleep.  She  tried  that  game  on  me,  and 
I  turned  the  tables  on  her — that’s  all.” 

“Well,  there  wasn’t  enough  chloroform  on  the  handker¬ 
chief  to  hurt  anyone.” 

“I  know  it.  Good-night,  Senor  Hernandez.  We  are 
going  now.” 

The  Bradys  backed  out  of  the  stateroom  then. 

As  they  passed  the  alley  in  which  General  Suskins'  state¬ 
room  was  located  Old  King  Brady’s  attention  was  attracted 

o  J 

by  a  faint  light  proceeding  from  under  one  of  the  state¬ 
room  doors. 

“See  that?”  he  whispered. 

“Yes,”  said  Harry.  “Whose  room?” 

“Suskins.” 

“You  are  sure  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why  not  drop  in  on  him,  playing  off  with  Hernandez’s 
voice?  You  can  do  it,  Governor.” 

“A  good  idea.  We  will  finish  up  the  job  in  hand,  and 
then  mawke  General  Suskins  an  evening  call.” 

They  shot  back  into  their  own  stateroom. 

Miss  Hernandez  had  just  revived. 

“You  did  well  to  come,”  she  said  fiercely.  “I  was  just 
going  to  scream  for  help.” 

“Oh,  no,  you  were  not,  missus,”  replied  Old  King  Brady 
“  Y\  e  have  just  been  to  call  on  vour  husband.” 
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"Husband !" 

“That  will  do.  We  have  reached  an  understanding. 
You  are  to  go  free." 

“I  only  wish  I  was  free  to  do  as  I  please,  1  mean.” 

“Oh,  I  daresay;  but  you  see  you  are  not.  Take  it  easy. 
We  shall  all  be  better  friends  than  ever  on  account  of  this 
little  call  of  yours.” 

Old  King  Brady  then  cut  the  cords  and  set  the  woman 
free. 

“Depart  in  peace,"  he  said  sneeringly,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  the  door  wide  open. 

The  black  ghost  melted  away  then,  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

The  Bradys  listened  for  a  few  minutes,  and  hearing  no 
sound,  sallied  forth  again  to  pay  another  evening  call. 

This  time  their  destination  was  the  stateroom  of  General 
Suskins. 

"It’s  a  little  more  dangerous,  Harry,”  whispered  the  old 
detective.  “We  are  very  liable  to  put  our  foot  in  it.” 

“Still,  if  we  should  su'cceed  in  making  him  own  up  it 
would  give  us  the  whiphand  of  the  whole  gang.” 

“That’s  what  it  would.” 

“Who  do  you  suppose  can  be  with  him?” 

“Schneider,  perhaps,  though  his  stateroom  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  cabin.” 

“He  might  be  alone.” 

“True;  but  I  fancy  the  light  under  the  door  means  the* 
opposite.  I  think  it  comes  from  a  dark  lantern  on  the 
floor.” 

“How  about  West?” 

“The  West  theory  seems  to  be  exploded  if  Hernandez  is 
to  be  believed.  But  come,  we  had  better  not  talk  any  longer. 
Let’s  get  on  the  move.” 

They  crept  forward  to  the  stateroom  door  as  noiselessly 
as  if  they  had  been  ghosts  themselves. 

Listening  here  a  minute  or  so  they  could  distinctly  hear 
voices  talking  inside. 

Old  King  Brady  touched  Harry’s  arm. 

“I  can  hear,  Governor.” 

“Right.  Now  then,  boy.” 

The  old  detective  tapped  lightly  on  the  door. 

The  voices  suddenly  ceased. 

A  moment  of  absolute  silence  followed. 

“Who’s  there?”  the  voice  of  Suskins  demanded  at  last. 

“It  is  all  right.  I  must  see  you  for  a  minute,”  replied 
Old  King  Brady,  making  a  very  close  imitation  of  Hernan¬ 
dez’s  voice. 

The  door  was  instantly  opened  on  a  crack. 

Old  King  Brady  was  ready  for  business. 

Putting  his  shoulder  against  it  he  forced  the  door  open 
with  such  violence  as  to  send  General  Suskins  tumbling 
over  against  a  man  who  sat  on  the  couch. 

This  man  was  the  “Reverend”  Myron  West. 

“Gentlemen,  yours  truly,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “My 
-on  and  I  have  just  dropped  in  for  an  evening  call.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  lyUDYS  GET  ON  TO  THE  WHOLE  GAME. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  this  intrusion?”  demanded 
General  Suskins,  in  what  might  he  termed  a  thunderously 
suppressed  voice. 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  man  who  would  have  liked  to 
have  roared  loud  enough  to  shake  the  sides  of  the  steamer, 
but  who  scarcely  dared  to  speak. 

He  dared  to  act,  however,  and  whipped  out  a  revolver  as 
he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

But  the  Bradys  were  too  quick  for  him. 

Old  King  Brady  had  him  covered  before  he  could  get 
his  weapon  up,  while  Harry,  just  for  company’s  sake,  thrust 
his  weapon  full  in  the  face  of  the  Reverend  West. 

“Nothing  doing,”  said  the  old  detective.  “We  are  fight¬ 
ers  from  Fighttown.  Put  up  your  revolvers,  and  we’ll  put 
up  ours,  but  when  you  draw  on  us  we  draw  too.” 

There  was  a  dark  lantern  upon  the  floor,  just  as  Old 
King  Bradv  had  supposed. 

The  detective  could  see  by  its  light  that  the  face  of  the 
Rev.  West  was  deathly  pale. 

“You  may  put  up  your  pistol,  my  son,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  think  that  gentleman  will  attempt  any  harm.” 

“Here  goes  mine,  too,”  said  Suskins,  pocketing  his 
weapon.  “Now,  perhaps  you  will  explain  what  all  this 
means.” 

“With  pleasure,”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  concealing  his 
revolver.  “I  am  sorry  to  disturb  this  little  party,  general. 
By  the  way,  considering  the  way  you  and  the  doctor 
have  been  quarreling*since<we  left  New  York,  you  seem  to 
be  on  pretty  good  termsf” 

“Now,  looker  here,”  replied  Suskins.  “I’m  not  a  patient 
man,  Colonel  Wygant.  Don’t  rile  me.  It’s  none  of  your 
blasted  business  who  I  entertain  in  my  stateroom.  Ques¬ 
tion  is  what  do  vou  want  here  ?” 

“And  a  fair  question,  boys,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“I’m  onto  your  game.  You  are  merely  a  lot  of  card  crooks. 
I’m  in  the  business  myself.  I  want  to  go  into  partner¬ 
ship  in  this  Winfield  Wygant  deal !” 

“Thank  Heaven !”  muttered  the  “Rev.”  West. 

“Did  you  speak?”  asked  Old  King  Brady. 

“I  thought  you  were  a  pair  of  detectives,”  West  blurted 
out. 

“This  man  is  new  at  the  business,”  thought  Old  King 
Brady.  “He’s  the  walker,  as  T  supposed.” 

Now  the  “walker”  of  a  gang  of  steamer  card  crooks  is 
usually  made  up  to  represent  some  particularly  innocent¬ 
looking  person. 

His  business  is  to  walk  about  behind  the  players,  usually 
smoking. 

By  the  motions  of  the  walker’s  cigar  the  contents  of 
the  hand  of  the  victim  is  exposed. 

General  Suskins  looked  Old  King  Brady  straight  in  the 
eye. 
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“Well,  by  heaven,  you  have  got  a  cast-iron  gall !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Why  should  we  let  you  into  this  deal?” 

“Ask  Hernandez  in  the  morning.  He’ll  tell  you,”  said 
Old  King  Brady.  * 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

Oh,  you  ask  him.  He’ll  explain.” 

Are  you  a  friend  of  his?” 

“One  of  his  best.” 

“What’s  his  name?” 

“What’s  yours?” 

“Don’t  try  to  bluff  me.  I  shall  get  wild  in  a  minute.” 

“That’s  bad.  I’m  licensed  to  shoot  wild  men.  I  might 
shoot  you.” 

“Go  slow,  colonel.” 

“Better  put  on  the  brakes,  general.” 

“I  want  your  reason  for  this  move.” 

“Then  I'll  tell  you.  A  pretty  girl  came  creeping  into 
our  stateroom  to-night  disguised  as  a  ghost.  I  jumped  on 
her,  tore  away  her  disguise,  caught  her  with  my  diamonds 
in  her  hand,  locked  her  in  my  stateroom,  and  then  my  son 
and  I  went  to  old  Hernandez  and  aslied  what  was  to  be 
done  about  it,  should  we  go  to  Captain  Cleary  or  should 
we  join  the  gang.” 

Suskins  gave  an  exclamation  of  rage. 

“The  o.d  idiot !”  he  snarled.  “I  knew  they  couldn’t  keep 
hands  off  them  diamonds  of  yourn.  I  warned  him  more'n 
once.  Might  as  well  have  whistled  to  the  winds,  it  seems.” 

“That’s  what,”  said  West.  “Sus,  there’s  no  use  talking. 
We’ve  got  to  let  these  gents  in  on  the  deal.” 

“I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  will,”  snarled  Suskins. 

“Oh,  well,  then,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “it  is  not  too 
late  to  go  to  Captain  Cleary  yet.” 

“Man,”  cried  Suskins,  “do  you  know  what  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  do?” 

“No.  What?” 

“To  draw  on  you  right  now.  Take  my  stand  and  fight  it 
out.” 

:It  won’t  pay  you,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

:Who  are  you,  anyhow?” 

“I  am  known  as  Tuscan  Jake  out  in  Arizona.  Perhaps 
you  may  have  heard.” 

“Never;  but  no  matter.  Whatever  possessed  you  to 
come  east  ah4  book  on  the  Antarctic  in  the  name  of 
Wygant  ?” 

“A  tip  from  Boston,  my  friend. 

“How  is  that,  West?”  demanded  Suskins  suspiciously. 
“Do  you  know  this  man?” 

“Indeed  I  don’t.” 

“If  I  thought  you  were  playing  me  false  I’d  knife  you 
right  here  and  now.” 

“Hold  on  !  Hold  on,  general,”  broke  in  Old  King  Brady. 
“1  never  saw  or  heard  of  this  man  till  I  came  aboard. 
You’re  away  off.  Wygant  has  been  playing  high  in  Boston 
for  a  year  past.  His  guardian — for  he  has  one  who  con¬ 
trols  his  father’s  property,  although  his  mother's  large 
estate  came  to  him  out  right  just  a  year  ago — decided  to 
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send  his  to  Europe  to  get  him  away  from  his  gambling 
associates,  of  whom  I  strongly  suspect  friend  West  is  one.” 

“You’re  wrong,”  said  West.  “I  never  knew  him  till  a 
week  ago.  Not  till  he  had  booked  for  this  voyage.” 

“Oh,  I  see,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “You’re  the  advance 
man  of  the  gang.” 

The  advance  man  of  a  gang  of  ocean  steamer  card  crooks 
is  the  one  who  examines  the  bookings  on  the  different 
liners,  and'in  case  of  finding  any  one  booked  who  he  or  his 
pals  think  good  game  makes  a  point  of  getting  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  him  before  sailing  day,  if  possible. 

Exactly  this  had  been  done  by  West  in  the  case  of  young 
Winfield  Wygant,  as  Old  King  Brady  now  learned. 

Yes,”  replied  West.  “I  am  the  advance  man.” 

Hold  your  jaw,  yotf  fool,'”  growled  Suskins. 

Oh,  come,  Sus,  what’s  the  sense  in  holding  off  any 
longer?”  said  West.  “We  have  got  to  do  it.  You  can  see 
that.” 

“I  don’t  see  it.” 

“Hernandez  does,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“And  I  do,”  added  West. 

“It  must  be,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Ill  put  you  all 
out  of  business  if  you  don’t.” 

Suskins  chewed  hard  at  the  long,  drooping  ends  of  his 
tawny  mustache. 

/‘Well,  I  yield  provisionally,”  he  said  at  last.  “I’ll  talk 
it  over  with  Hernandez.  By  rights  he  should  be  here  now.” 

“He  refused  to  come.  He  was  pretty  well  broken  up 
about  the  business.  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  woman  is 
his  wife?” 

“Well,  of  course  I  know  it.  I  say  I  yield  provisionally, 
and  that’s  all  I  will  say  until  I  have  talked  with  my 
partners.  Schneider  has  to  be  consulted,  too.  Now,  sup¬ 
pose  I  do  yield,  then  what?  There’s  no  chance  for  you 
to  come  in  on  the  gam^  I  won’t  have  more  than  us  four, 
for  we  understand  each  other.  If  you  insist  on  coming  in 
then  I’ll  fight  anyhow — see?” 

“But  I  don’t  insist  on  coming  in,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“I  don’t  care  a  rap  about  coming  in.  I’d  rather  stay  out.” 

“A  clear  case  of  blackmail.”  .  ^ 

“About  the  size  of  it.  You  wouldn’t  blackmail  me  under 
similar  circumstances,  general?  Oh,  no!” 

“Of  course  not,”  chuckled  West. 

“Well,”  said  Suskins,  “of  course  I  would.  I  don’t  denv 
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it.  I  suppose  it  has  to  be.  How  much  of  a  share  do  you 
want  ?” 

“What’s  the  size  of  the  graft?” 

“West  can  tell  you  better  than  I.  He  has  sized  up 
Wygant’s  roll.” 

“He’s  got  fifty-two  thousand  in  cash  with  him.”  said 
West,  “and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  what  we  don’t  get  the 
London  gamblers  will  swipe  inside  of  a  week.” 

“And  (liis  was  to  be  divided  even?” 

“  'so-  Schneider  is  a  new  man,”  said  Suskins.  “and  so  is 
Hernandez  as  far  as  this  line  is  concerned,  although  he 
lias  been  working  another  for  some  time.  West  and  I 
get  three-quarters,  and  the  other  two  an  eighth.” 
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•An  eighth  for  me  and  the  same  for  my  son,  and  it's  a 


PA  T 

“It  is  just  like  heaving  money  away,”  sighed  Suskins. 
“By  rights  Hernandez  should  give  up  his  entire  share  to 
cover  the  loss  he  has  brought  on  us.” 

“Arrange  that  to  suit  yourselves,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“My  terms  stand.”  *  • 

“You'll  get  your  answer  in  the  morning,”  said  Suskins. 
“Now,  let's  all  have  a  drink.” 

He  p/oduced  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  glasses. 

West  drank  with  him,  but  neither  of  the  Bradys  would 
touch  a  drop.  • 

“When  is  the  trap  to  be  sprung?”  asked  the  old  detective. 
“Hasn't  the  boy  been  allowed  about  line  enough?” 

“We  shall  wait  until  the  day  before  our  arrival  at  Liver¬ 
pool,”  said  Suskins.  “It  is  always  the  best  way  not  to  give 
them  too  much  time  to  talk.” 

“I  don’t  know  but  what  you  are  right,”  said  Old  King 
Brady.  “Well,  gentlemen,  I  suppose  we  may  call  this  little 
business  settled?” 

“Let  you  know  in  the  morning,”  snapped  Suskins.  “I 
want  to  snatch  a  little  sleep.  I  wish  you  would  leave"  us 
now.” 

“Right,”  said  the  detective,  “and  so  we  will.” 

Upon  that  the  Bradys  quietly  withdrew  and  went  to  bed 
themselves. 

Xot  a  word  of  all  these  midnight  doings  got  abroad  next 
day. 

4/ 

It  was  decidedly  late  before  Miss  Hernandez  appeared 
on  deck,  but  when  she  did  she  was  as  blooming  as  ever. 

Young  King  Brady  rushed  forward-  and  placed  her 
steamer  chair. 

“Do  wre  continue  our  flirtation?”  he  asked,  in  a  low  tone. 

“To  my  disgust,  yes.  Such  are  my  orders,”  was  the  un¬ 
gracious  reply.  r 

“Why  to  your  disgust?” 

“Because  I  hate  you.” 

“Ah,  that’s  not  fair.  I  don’t  hate  you.” 

“Pay  me  no  compliments,  or  I’ll  break  away  from  you 
and  take  the  chances,”  said  the  lady  fiercely. 

“Good-morning,  Miss  Hernandez,”  replied  Harry. 

Raising  his  cap,  he  walked  away. 

Meanwhile  Old  King  Brady  was  having  better  luck  with 
General  Suskins,  who  appeared  on  deck  just  about  the 
same  time. 

“General,  how  are  you?”  cried  the  detective,  thrust¬ 
ing  out  his  hand.  “Fine  bracing  morning  this.  Hope 
you  rested  well  last  night.” 

“Ah,”  said  th? general,  shaking  hands  with  a  grip 
which  nearly  crushed  the  detective’s  hand.  “Ah!  A  es, 
#  colonel,  it  is  a  fine  bracing  morning.  By  the  way,  that 
little  matter  of  our.s  which  we  had  under  discussion  stands 

jugt  as  arranged.” 

“Good!”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “and  here  comes  Mr. 
Wvgant,  looking  a  little  the  worse  for  last  night’s  cham¬ 
pagne.  Good-mom ing,  Mr.  Wygant.  How  are  you  feeling 


this  morning,  sir?  Are  you  going  to  give  General  Sus¬ 
kins  his  revenge  to-night?” 

“Give  it  to  him  right,  away  after  lunch,”  said  Wygant. 
“I'm  always  ready  for  a  game  of  poker.  You  will  find  me 
game  to  the  last,  gentlemen.  Don’t  any  of  you  worry  your 
heads  about  me.” 

“It  would  be  right  for  us  to  arrest  the  whole  gang  at 
once,  and  put  an  end  to  their  villainy,”  said  Old  King 
Brady  to  Harry,  when  they  were  alone.  “But  we  may  as 
well  let  their  plans  develop,  and  when  we  do  nab  them  we’ll 
have  the  best  kind  of  evidence  to  convict  them.  They  can’t 
fleece  anyone  while  we  are  aboard,  you  know,  and  we  can 
amuse  ourselves  with  them  till  we  reach  the  other  side,  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  our  voyage.” 

Young  King  Brady  agreed  with  his  partner’s  views. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  GREAT  POKER  GAME. 

It  turned  out  a  most. unpleasant  day  the  fourth  day  out. 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  a  gale  something  more  than 
mild  blew  from  the  northeast. 

For  a  steamer  like  the  Antarctic  there  was,  of  course,  no 
danger. 

Still,  the  storm  made  everybody  uncomfortable. 

Almost  every  lady  on  board  the  steamer  had  been  put 
temporarily  out  of  health,  and  not  a  few  of  the  gentlemen 
were  in  the  same  fix.  ■ 

During  the  morning  the  bridge-whist  men  held  the  fort 
in  the  smoking-room,  and  the  card  crooks  did  not  appear. 

They  had  been  up  to  the  limit  the  night  before,  and  the 
champagne  flowed  freely. 

The  luck  of  the  game  had  been  pretty  evenly  divided. 

Once  Winfield  Wygant  made  a  comparatively  heavy  loss, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  sitting  he  retired  from  the  table  full 
of  champagne  and  triumph,  for  he  was  $2,000  ahead  oi 
the  game. 

“It  takes  me  to  show  you  fellows  how  to  play  poker,”  he 
kept  saying.  “I’m  the  boy  to  do  the  business,”  and  so  on 
through  a  whole  line  of  boastful  phrases. 

When  the  game  was  finally  over  the  “Rev.”  West  had  to 
almost  drag  him  to  his  stateroom,  he  was  so  drunk. 

If  it  had  not  been  that  the  card  crooks  were  not  ready 
to  jump  on  the  foolish  fellow  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  fleeced  of  his  last  dollar  that  night. 

During  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  Old  King  Brady 
lay  in  his  stateroom  reading,  and  actually  enjoying  the 
roll  of  the  big  liner. 

Harry  remained  in  the  smoking-room  ready  to  give  the 
old  detective  warning  at  the  first  coming  of  the  card 
crooks. 

At  ten  minutes  past  eleven  there  came  a  slight  tap  on  the 
door. 
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“Come  in!"  Old  King  Brady  called,  and  Senor  Hernan¬ 
dez  responded. 

He  bade  the  detective  a  gruff  good-morning,  and  sank 
into  a  chair  between  the  washstaiid  and  the  berths. 

“This  is  a  beast  of  a  day,  isn't  it?”  lie  remarked. 

“Not  very  pleasant,  that  is  certain,”  said  Old  King 
Brady,  wondering  what  was  coming  next. 

“We  let  the  guy  have  a  good  bit  of  rope  last  night.” 

“That’s  what  you  did.  I  should  say  the  time  had  about 
come  to  pluck  him.” 

“That’s  what  I  say,  but  Suskins  is  afraid  that  he’ll 
raise  too  much  of  a  breeze." 

“He  can  hardly  do  much.  I  can  bear  witness  that  he 
kept  trying  to  have  the  limit  done  away  with  last  night. 
He’s  a  poor  player,  anyhow,  and  evep.  in  a  fair  game  would 
stand  little  show  against  your  crowd.” 

“That’s  true  enough.  Told  the  general  so  last  night. 
We  could  almost  do  away  *vith  West  altogether  and  skin 
him  on  a  fair  deal/’ 

“Suskins,  I  suppose,  won't  try  if.” 

“No,  indeed!  He  will  hear  of  nothing  of  the  sort,  and 
that  brings  me  to  hiy  errand.  What  do  you  think  of  Sus¬ 
kins?  Honest  Injun  now,  right  between  ourselves.  You 
have  shown  jmurself  a  square  man  in  letting  up  on  me 
when  you  might  have  made  trouble.  I’m  that  worried  that 
I  hardly  know  which  end  I  am  on.” 

“What  about?  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me.” 

“Oh,  I  know.-  That's  all  right.  I’m  not  worrying  about 
you  one  bit.  It’s  Sus.” 

“Well?” 

“You  don’t  know,  maybe,  that  the  scheme  is  to  let  him 
scoop  in  the  whole  pot  and  divide?” 

“No.  Is  that  so?” 

“Indeed,  it  is  so.  Now,  looker  here,  colonel.  There  is 
bound  to  be  nothing  doing  in  this  business  so  far  as  you  and 
I  are  concerned.  It’s  Sus  and  West.  They  are  old  pals. 
Schneider  was  hooked  on  for  the  occasion.  I  belong  on 
the  Cunard  line,  but  they  ran  me  off  of  there.  Suskins 
saw  that  I  had  booked  on  the  Antarctic,  and  guessed  it  was 
me,  so  he  came  to  me  and  made  a  deal.  He’s  right  down  on 
me  on  account  of  that  little  affair  the  other  night,  and  just 
as  sure  as  we  are  sitting  here  talking  he  will  put  up  some 
job  to  do  me  and  }’ou  too  out  of  the  share  we  are  supposed 
to  get.  You  can  gamble  on  that  every  time.” 

“I  wonder  if  it  is  so,”  mused  Old  King  Brady. 

“Sure  it’s  so.  I’ll  stake  my  life  on  it.  I  haven’t  watched 
him  and  West  for  nothing.  I  know!” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“  I  want  you  to  watch  ’em  close.  I  saw  Sus  talking  with 
the  boatswain  this  morning.  I’m  sure  there  is  something 
in  the  wind.” 

“How  could  the  boatswain  help  him?” 

“Give  it  up,  but  lie’s  a  man  who  wastes  no  words.  I 
only  want  to  warn  you.  Tie  may  make  a  jump  for  the  graft 
this  very  day  for  all  we  can  tell,  and  that’s  the  time  we 
want  lo  look  out.  He’ll  never  tell  you  when  he’s  going  to 
begin." 


“I’ll  keep  my  eye  peeled.” 

“  Do,  and  speak  to  your  son  about  it.  He’s  outside  of  the 
game  altogether,  and  has  a  better  chance  to  watch  than 
either  you  or  I.” 

Senor  Hernandez  then  withdrew.  # 

Old  King  Brady  was  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  had 
said. 

“That  fellow  is  no  fool,  whoever  lie  is,”  muttered  the  de¬ 
tective.  “I  will  speak  to  Harry,  and  he  shall  keep  watch. 
If  it  is  as  Hernandez  suspects,  it  is  up  to  Harry  to  look 
after  that  end  of  the  game.” 

Shortly  after  twelve  o’clock  the  card,  crooks  began  to 
gather  in  the  smoking-room,  and  at  half-past  Winfield  Wy- 
gant  came  in. 

He  had  already  been  imbibing,  and  was  more  boastful 
than  ever. 

Old  King  Brady  looked  at  him  in  disgust. 

“It  is  fortunate  for  that  young  man  that  I  am  hired  to 
protect  him,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I  should  take  particu¬ 
lar  satisfaction  in  letting  him  be  fleeced  by  these  card 
crooks  to  the  extent  of  the  last  dollar  he  has  about  him. 
Insolent  young  beggar !  He  needs  the  lesson  badly 
enough.” 

Wygant  barely  nodded  to  the  detective. 

“'Well,  general,”  he  cried,  sitting  down  opposite  Sus¬ 
kins,  “this  is  just  the  kind  of  day  for  us.  Nothing  to  keep 
us  on  deck ;  everything  to  keep  us  inside.  This  is  the  day 
I'll  give  yoii  your  revenge.” 

“Glad  to  hear  you  say  so,”  replied  Suskins  grimly. 
“You  hit  us  hard  last  night,  my  boy.” 

“Well,  so  I  did,  rather.  Luck  must  take  a  turn  sooner 
or  later,  though.” 

“If  it  ever  turns  my  way,  as  it  has  some  times  in  the  past, 
I’m  afraid  your  purse  would  hardly  be  able  to  stand  the 
pressure,  youngster,”  the  old  card  crook  dryly  remarked. 

“Never  you  mind  about  the  length  of  my  purse,”  re¬ 
torted  Wygant.  “I’m  game  for  all  the  losses  this  trip  will 
ever  bring  me,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.  What’s  the  matter 
with  our  starting  in  right  now  ?” 

“Nothing,”  replied  Suskins.  “I’m  ready  whenever  you 
are.” 


U  ■ 


u 


“We  might  run  out  a  few  hands  before  lunch,  and  start 
right  in  again  afterward.” 

“I'm  with  you.  Does  that  suit  you,  Mr.  Schneider?” 

I  vas  ready  for  anything  vat  suits  you,  scheneral.” 

And  you ,  senor?” 

“It  is  all  the  same  to  me,”  replied  Hernandez.  “I  am 
beginning  to  get  interested  in  this  business.  So  far  the 
winning  has  all  gone  one  way.  For  impart,  I  should  like 
to  see  a  change.” 

“I'm  not  kicking,”  chuckled  Wygant.  picking  up  the 
cards.  “But  there’s  one  thing,  the  limit  must  be  removed. 
It  s  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  so  what  difference  does  it  make?" 

“Well,  I'm  agreeable,”  said  Suskins.  “Since  you  insist, 
so  be  it.” 

“I  vas  with  de  scheneral,”  added  Schneider 
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‘'Well,  well !  You  all  seem  to  be  against  me,"  added 
Hernandez.  "Be  it  so.” 

The  game  started  a  few  minutes  later. 

We  do  not  propose  to  describe  it. 

Poker  is  only  interesting  to  those  who  are  playing  it. 

This  game,  as  it  ran  up  to  the  hour  of  the  lunch  bell, 
went  all  one  way. 

There  was  nothing  doing  for  Suskins.  Schneider  won 
a  pot  of  $60,  Hernandez  came  in  for  $150,  which  he  after¬ 
ward  dropped  with  $50  more  added,  but  the  wonderful  Mr. 
Winfield  Wygant  retired  from  the  table  over  $1,000  ahead 
of  the  game. 

Young  King  Brady  was  not  seen  at  all  after  the  game 
began. 

Old  King  Brady  smoked  cigar  after  cigar  and  quietly  ob¬ 
served  the  game  from  his  corner. 

The  Rev.  Myron  West  looked  in  once,  leaving  the  door 
slightly  ajar,  and  so  allowing  the  wind  to  blow  it  wide 
open,  and  let  in  a  dash  of  rain. 

“Shut  that  door!”  shouted  Suskins  in  a  most  offensive 
way,  adding,  “Some  people  must  have  been  brought  up  in 
a  saw-mill,  I  guess !” 

#  i  * 

The  "Rev.”  retorted,  and  flounced  out  of  the  smoking- 
room,  closing  the  door  behind  him  with  a  bang. 

Evidently  his  services  were  not  yet  needed. 

In  fact,  he  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  again  until  late 

0 

in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  what  one  might  term  an  even  run  -all  the  after¬ 
noon. 

At  dinner  time  Suskins  was  a  couple  of  thousand  ahead, 
and  Hernandez  and  Schneider  as  many  hundreds. 

Wygant  took  these  losses  with  a  coolness  which  smacked 
of  bravado,  and  ordered  up  champagne. 

It  was  eight  o’clock  when  the  poker  party  gathered  in  the 
smoking-room  again. 

One  thing  to  be  said  about  Wygant,  he  was  certainly  a 
good  sailor. 

In  spite  of  all  the  wine  he  drank  he  showed  no  sign  of 
seasickness  whatever. 

It  was  the  same  with  Suskins  and  Hernandez,  but 
Schneider  really  had  all  he  could  do  to  hold  his  own,  and 
there  were  times  when  Old  King  Brady  thought  he  would 
have  to  give  up  himself,  old  sailor  as  he  was,  the  Antarctic 
rolled  so. 

At  eight  twenty  Wygant  held  a  hand  which  certainly 
ought  to  have  taken  the  pot,  which  held  something  over 
$3,000,  but  when  it  was  opened  there  was  Suskins  with  his 
four  aces,  and  from  that  moment  the  luck  changed. 

West  came  in  just  before,  and  paced  up  and  down  with 
his  inevitable  cigar. 

Besides  the  “walker”  were  several  onlookers  really  in¬ 
terested  in  the  game,  for  rumors  of  the  great  wealth  of  the 
“General,”  the  “Senor,”  and  young  Wygant  had  spread  all 
over  the  steamer,  and  it  seemed  to  be  generally  understood 
that  this  stormy  night  was  to  witness  the  highest  play. 

After  the  loss  of  the  $3,000  pot  Wygant  began  to  brace 
oo.  and  there  wa«  no  more  ordering  of  champagne. 


Actually  he  was  not  yet  behind  the  game,  but  he  was  but 
little  ahead,  and  the  long-looked-for  turn  of  luck  had  come. 

And  that  night  it  turned  and  turned,  and  kept  on  turn¬ 
ing  as  the  Rev.  Myron  West  walked  with  unsteady  step  up 
and  down  the  smoking-room  and  turned  his  cigar. 

Old  travellers  by  the  line  who  looked  in  from  time  to 
time  declared  that  it  was  the  heaviest  game  of  poker  ever 
played  on  the  Antarctic. 

Thousands  melted  away  before  young  Wygant’s  aston¬ 
ished  eyes. 

» 

At  half-past  nine  lie  was  $22,500  to  the  bad,  most  of 
which  had  been  won  oy  Suskins. 

The  more  lie  lost  the  more  excited  he  became,  and  the 
pots  grew  bigger  and  bigger. 

Ten  o'clock  came. 

The  steamer  was  rolling  terribly. 

The  bridge- whist  fellows  had  given  it  up. 

Two  of  their  number  had  been  knocked  out  by  seasick¬ 
ness,  and  the  others  gathered  around  to  watch  the  great 
poker  game. 

Old  King  Brady,  with  his  hat  drawn  down  over  his  eyes, 
appeared  to  be  half  asleep  most  of  the  time,  although  occa¬ 
sionally  he  would  take  a  puff  at  his  cigar. 

In  reality  he  was  trying  to  get  on  to  West’s  curves. 

It  was  hard  work,  though. 

* 

Sometimes  West  would  hold  the  cigar  in  his  right  hand, 
again  in  his  left.  Now  it  would  go  between  his  teeth,  and 
there  would  be  two  pufis;  again  it  would  be  only  one,  and 
so  it  went,  every  movement  meaning  something  about  the 
condition  of  Wygant’s  hand,  which  he  always  contrived  to 
see. 

At  ten  minutes  past  ten  Wygant* s  losings  amounted  to- 
over  $34,000. 

« 

Then  he  drew  a  hand  which  certainly  gave  him  the  right 
to  bluff. 

And  bluff  he  did. 

The  pot  was  raised  and  raised  and  raised  again,  until 
it  stood  for  $15,000. 

Hitherto  it  had  been  the  custom  to  cash  in  at  the  end  of 
each  hand. 

This  Suskins  had  insisted  upon  at  the  start,  and  the  rule 
had  been  rigidly  adhered  to  e^er  since. 

Wygant  had  displayed  his  roll  each  time,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  doing  it. 

He  was  called  upon  to  do  it  ahead  of  time  now. 

/“How  do  I  know  you  are  good  for  that  amount,  Mr. 
Wygant?”  he  asked,  after  the  last  bet.  “Luck  has  been 
pretty  heavy  against  you  to-night.” 

Wygant  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

“I’m  good  for  twelve  millions  and  more,  General  Sus¬ 
kins,”  he  said  proudly.  “Do  you  mean  to  insult  me,  sir?” 

West  had  just  signalled  his  hand,  and  Old  King  Brady 
distinctly  saw  Schneider  pass  a  card  under  the  table,  biY 
then  Old  King  Brady  was  looking  and  the  others  were  not. 

“Ah!”  replied  Suskins,  “but  that  cuts  no  ice.  Poker 
debts  are  sometimes  hard  things  to  collect  of  millionaires, 

1  particularly  young  ones.” 
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“  Ell  prove,  sir,  that  1  am  good  for  that  pot !”  cried  Wy¬ 
gant,  and  out  came  the  roll  again. 

“Witness  the  count,  gentlemen,”  he  cried.  “Dr.  West, 
you  shall  see  what  there  is  here.” 

“A  Jmndred  dollars  short !”  he  added  a  minute  later. 

Something;  seemed  to  catch  in  his  throat. 

“Well,  general,”  he  said.  “I’ll  own  up  that  I  haven’t 
got  the  dough  with  me,  and  that  if  you  take  the  pot  this 
ends  the  play  for  to-night.  Shall  we  reduce  the  bet  to  my 
limit,  «i*li0w?-” 

“Let  the  limit  stand,"  said  West,  throwing  down  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollar  bill.  “You  can  give  me  your  I.O.U.  for  that 
later  on.”  N 

“Right,”  said  Wygant,  trembling  all  over.  “Now,  gen¬ 
eral,  what  do  you  say  ?” 

“Let  her  go!”  growled  Buskins,  throwing  down  his 
cards.  , 

Wvgant  turned  deathly  pale,  and  threw  down  his  hand 
and  the  roll  of  bills. 

“That  ends  it,”  he  said  faintly.  “This  game  is  closed. 
West,  order  champagne!” 

The  great  poker  game  was  over,  and  Winfield  Wygant 
stood  over  $52,000  to  the  bad. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  ' 

MAN  OVERBOARD ! 

✓  • 

It  was  all  over. 

The  crowd  melted  away  from  the  smoking-room  in  a 
hurry. 

No  one  particularly  cared  to  be  identified  with  the  affair. 

“It  is  safe  to  say  that  nine  out  of  ten  believed  that  Win¬ 
field  Wygant  had  been  victimized  by  card  sharps. 

Let  so  cleverly  had  the  swindle  been  worked  that  no 
one  who  had  been  alive  to  every  move  could  say  that  Wy¬ 
gant  himself  had  not  alone  been  to  blame,  and  the  detec¬ 
tive  wanted  him  to  be  taught  a  severe  lesson,  hence  he  did 
not  warn  the  youth  or  stop  the  game. 

The  wine  was  drunk  before  the  party  separated: 

Hernandez  slipped  out  with  the  onlookers. 

He  had  a  thousand  or  so,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
meant  to  freeze  on  to  that. 

Schneider  went  next. 

Wygant  talked  boastfully  for  a  few  minutes,  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  revenged  on.  Buskins  if  he  would  meet  him  at 
his  London  hotel. 

“  That  s  all  right,”  said  Snskins,  “and  I'll  do  it  providing 
you  don't  play  the  baby  act  in  the  meantime.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  demanded  Wygant 
fiercely. 

“That  most  likely  you  will  he  complaining  to  Captain 
Cleary  that  you  have  been  swindled.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  insult  me?"  cried  Wygant,  grasping  a 
champagne  bottle. 


“Centlemen !  Gentlemen!  For  Heavens  sake  no  fight¬ 
ing!”  interrupted  Dr.  West.  “1  can  bear  witness  that  no 
game  was  ever  more  fairly  played,  and  that  Mr,  Wygant  did 
away  with  the  limit  himself.” 

“Good-night,”  said  Buskins. 

He  arose  and  left  the  smoking-room. 

West  slipped  out  after  him. 

A  gust  of  wind  swept  the  rain  in  through  the  open  door. 

But  Winfield  Wygant  did  not  seem  to  mind. 

All  of  a  sudden  his  bravado  seemed  to  have  deserted  him. 

His  head  fell  forward  upon  the  table,  and  he  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  giving  vent  to  a  heartrending  groan. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  know  that  Old  King  Brady  was  still 
sitting  in  the  corner. 

Certainly  he  did  not  know  that  the  old  detective  had 
been  hired  to  make  this  trip  across  the  great  pond  solely  on 
his  account. 

Many  times  he  groaned. 

The  detective  could  hear  him  muttering  to  himself. 

“Ruin — thousands  lost — disgraced  forever!” 

These  were  some  of  the  words. 

It  looked  as  if  this  was  a  more  serious  affair  than  those 
who  had  watched  the  game  supposed. 

Old  King  Brady  arose,  and  laying  a  gentle  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  said: 

“Mr.  Wygant,  will  you  let  the  old  man  say  a  word?” 

Wygant  sprang  to  his  feet  as  though  shot. 

“I  did  not  know  you  were  here!”  he  exclaimed.  “Keep 
your  pity  to  yourself.  I  want  none  of  it.  Will  it  bring  my 
money  back?” 

“Perhaps  pity  won’t,  young  man,  but  a  little  common 
sense  may.”  ■ 

“What  do  3rou  mean?” 

“Simply  that  you  have  been  swindled  out  of  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand — that’s  all.” 

“You  don’t  know  that!  It  might  be  true,  but  nothing 
of  the  sort  can  be  proved.” 

“It  is  true,  and  it  can  be  proved.” 

“By  whom?” 

“By  me.” 

“Who  are  you  who  knows  more  about  my  business  than 

1  know  myself?  This  is  the  second  time  you  have  inter- 
^  - 

fered  with  me.” 

“  1  know  all  about  you,  Winfield  Wygant.  Among  other 
things  1  know  that  this  game  of  poker  is  a  very  serious  mat¬ 
ter  to  you :  that  if  it  comes  to  the  ears  of  the  executors  of 
your  father’s  will,  and  it  is  bound  to,  they  will  be  forced 
under  that  will  to  divide  ten  millions  between  ten  New 
England  hospitals  instead  of  turning  over  said  millions  to 
you  in  five  years  time.” 

“  If  you  know  that  then  von  are  a  paid  spy  of  my  father's 
executors,  put  on  this  steamer  to  watch  me !"  shouted  Wy¬ 
gant,  again  clutching  the  neck  of  an  empty  champagne 
bottle  as  though  to  throw  it  at  the  detective's  head. 

“Man  overboard!  Man  overboard!" 

At  the  same  instant  the  soul-stirring  cry  was  heard  on 
the  deck  outside. 
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It  was  a  good  chance  for  Old  King  Brady  to  draw  off, 
and  that  was  just  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

He  had  waited  only  to  declare  himself  to  Wygant  as  one 
who  knew  the  terrible  risk  he  had  run  in  allowing  himself 
to  yield  to  his  mania  for  “the  great  national  game!” 

“There’s  something  wrong  outside,”  he  cried.  “We  will 
postpone  our  quarrel  till  later.  Let's  see  what  ii  is  !” 

He  flung  open  the  door  and  dashed  out  upon  the  deck. 

Wvsrant  followed*  him. 

•  r  AJ 

The  deck  hands  were  flocking  aft. 

A  few  passefigers  had  run  out  of  the  social  hall. 

“Man  overboard!  Stop  the  steamer!  Send  out  a  life¬ 
boat  !”  someone  was  shouting. 

Old  King  Brady  recognized  the  voice  as  that  of  the  Rev. 

Myron  W  est. 

%/ 

Then  above  the  gale  came  another  voice,  which  rang  out 
clear  and  firm : 

“This  steamer  is  stopped  for*no  man  to-night !  No  boat 
can  live  in  such  k  sea  !” 

And  the  Antarctic  forged  steadily  on  her  course. 

“What  is  it  all  about  ?  Who  is  the  man  ?”  demanded  Wy¬ 
gant,  clutching  Old  King  Brady’s  arm.  • 

.  “I  can’t  tell  you.” 

“But  surely  that  was  Dr.  West  who  spoke.” 

“No  one  else  than  the  man  you  have  known  as  Dr. 
West.”  , 

Old  King  Brady  began  to  smell  a  rat. 

He  was  not  a  bit  surprised  when  the  Rev.  West  came 
hurrying  toward  the  bridge,  shouting: 

“Captain  Cleary,  General  Suskins  has  accidently  fallen 
overboard.  Will  vou  do  nothing  to  save  him  ?  In  the  name 
of  common  humanity,  sir,  I  demand  that  you  send  out  a 
boat.”  -  , 

“In  the  name  of  common-sense  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,”  was  the  stern  reply. 

“But  this  is  barbarous,”  persisted  West,  prancing 
around  in  the  rain.  “The  General  was  taken  suddenly  sea¬ 
sick.  Leaning  over  the  rail  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell 
overboard.  Can  nothing  be  done  jo  save  him?” 

“Nothing,”  said  the  captain,  coming  down  off  the  bridge, 
having  turned  he  steamer  over  to  the  third  officer.  “Noth¬ 
ing  at  all.” 

“It’s  an  outrage!”  cried  West. 

Several  others  said  as  much. 

Winfield  Wygant  said  nothing  aloud,  but  he  whispered  to 
Old  Kino-  Bradv,  his  voice  barely- audible  above  the  storm: 
“And  my  $52,000  went  with  him.  What  an  ending  to  that 
wicked  game !” 

“Don’t  you  presume  to  instruct  me  in  my  business,” 
cried  Captain  Cleary.  “There  are  other  lives  in  my  charge 
here.  J  don’t  risk  them  to  save  the  life  of  a  card  crook  or  at 
the  request  of  one !” 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?”  demanded  West  mildly.  “I 
am  a  minister  of  the  gospel.”  * 

“Minister  of - ” 

The  wind  blew  away  Captain  Cleary’s  next  word. 

What  followed  was  plainly  heard  by  all. 


“Retire  to  your  stateroom,  or  I’ll  put  you  in  irons,  sir! 
I  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  that  you  are  a 
card  crook  yourself,  and  stood  in  with  that  fellow  to  rob 
this  young  man.” 

West  drew  away  his  face,  as  pale  as  death. 

“TIow  much  money  have  you  lost  at  the  poker  table 
to-day?”  the  old  sea-dog  demanded,  turning  upon  Wy¬ 
gant, 

Fifty-two  thousand  dollars,”  was  the  reply. 

“You’re  a  fool,  then.  You’ve  no  doubt  been  swindled. 
But  don’t  you  complain  to  me.  I’ve  had  ye  well  watched. 
It  was  all  your  own  doings.  I  believe  on  me  soul  that  this 
is  a  case  of  dog  eut  dog,  and  that  you  are  a  card  crook  your¬ 
self!” 

Whereupon.  Captain  Cleary,  strode  away  to  his  state¬ 
room,  leaving  the  passengers  to  size  up  his  action  as  they 
pleased. 

Old  King  Brady  drew  -  away,  but  continued  to  watch 
Young  Wygant. 

The  Rev.  West  had  vanished. 

Neither  Hernandez  nor  Schneider  had  been  seen  at  all. 

All  eyes  were  on  Wygant,  and  he  presently  slunk  away 
and  hurried  down  below. 

Old  Ivfng  Brady  ventured  a  few  inquiries  among  the 
crew. 

He  soon  found  that  it  was  W est  who  had  raised  the  cry. 

No  one  had  seen  Suskins  go  overboard  but  the  “walker” 
of  the  gang. 

Old  King  Brady  went  directly  to  Senor  Hernandez's 
stateroom,  and  knocked  on  the  door. 

It  was  cautiously  opened  by  the  wife. 

“Oh,  is  it  you,”  she  said.  “Well,  come  in  and  be  quick. 
We  want  no  attention  attracted  to  us  now.” 

Hernandez  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk  in  the 
dark. 

“Well,  what  did  I  tell  you,  colonel?”  he  said  fiercely. 
“What  about  being  bilked  now?” 

“We  are  there,”-  said  Old  King  Brady  dryly. 

“1  should  say  we  were !” 

“How  did  von  hear?” 

“West  looked  in  and  told  me.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  from  jumping  at  his  throat  and  wrenching  the  money 
from  his  pockets.” 

“Do  you  think  he  has  it?” 

“Why  not?” 

“Suskins  is  not  the  man  to  trust  it  to  anyone.  Of  course 
he  never  went  over  the  rail.” 

“No  more  than  you  or  I.” 

“Probably  the  boatswain  has  stowed  him  away  some¬ 
where  as  you  suspected.” 

“That’s  what.  Was  your  son  on  the  watch  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  does  he  say?” 

“I  haven’t  seen  him  yet,  but  he’ll  report  in  time.  No  use 
to  try  to  look  him  up.” 

“Not  a  bit.  It  would  only  make  a  bad  matter  worse  by 
spoiling  our  last  chance.  Nothing  can  be  done  to-night.” 
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“  I  agree  with  you 

Did  vou 

keep 

that 

money 

you 

won  ?” 

• 

“Did 

I  ?  You  bet 

your  socks  1 

did. 

That 

was  a 

mis- 

take.  1 

did  a  little 

bin  fling  on 

my  own  ac 

•count. 

By 

Heaven,  a  man  is  entitled  to  expenses  at  all  events.” 

“West  must  be  closely  watched,"  said  Old  King  Brady, 
“and  I  don't  want  to  undertake  it.  Will  you?" 

“She  will,”  replied  Hernandez,  jerking  his  thumb  to¬ 
ward  his  wife.  “She's  got  him  on  the  string  already. 
Trust  her." 

“Is  he  really  a  parson?” 

“Was  once,  I  believe.  Why  do  you  ask?" 

“It  will  make  him  more  timid.  He  probably  has  some 
few  friends  who  still  believe  in  him  even  if  he  has  fallen 
from  grace  with  the  majority  of  them.  Work  him  up, 
Madam  Hernandez.  We  have  two  days  yet,  If  he  has  the 
bag  we  want  it — that's  all." 

“  You  are  all  right,”  said  Hernandez.  “Say,  we  must 
work  together  coming  back.” 

“I  am  a  poor  poker  player,  senor.” 

“Oh,  you  are  not  so  bad.  I  watched  your  play.  What 
I  need  is  a  walker.  I  Avould  never  have  got  caught  on  the 
Cunarder  only  mine  went  back  on  me  at  the  last  moment 
and  I  tried  to  work  the  riffle  without  one  and  failed." 

“Well,  we’ll  see  about  that  later,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“What  we  are  most  interested  in  now  is  the  recovery  of  this 
cash.  I’m  going  to  have  it  if  it  takes  a  leg.” 

“There’s  only  one  way,”  said  Hernandez,  “and  that  is  to 
get  it.  Once  we  have  it  in  our  clutches  neither  Suskins  nor 
West  will  dare  to  interfere.” 

Old  King  Brady  returned  to  his  own  stateroom,  hoping 
to  find  Harry,  but  he  was  not  there.  \ 

“I’ll  tackle  Wygant,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I’ll  go 
straight  to  him  and  declare  my  hand.  The  time  has  come 

now.” 

The  thought  had  scarcely  crossed  his  mind  when  there 
came  a  low  knock  on  the  door. 

“Who  is  there?’'  demanded  Old  King  Brady,  half  fear¬ 
ing  trouble. 

“It  is  I,  Colonel  Wygant,”  was  the  answer. 

Winfield  Wygant’s  was  the  voice  which  spoke. 

Old  King  Brady  immediately  opened  the  door. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

t 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY  AND  THE  BOATSWAIN. 

The  Bradys  had  both  been  deeply  impressed  by  what 
•  Hernandez  had  said  about  General  Suskins  having  been 
seen  talking  to  the  boatswain. 

They  talked  the  matter  over,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  meant  either  one  or  two  moves  on  the  part  of  the 
leader  of  the  card  crooks. 

“It  is  either  a  case  of  disguise  and  working  in  with  the 
hands,  or  of  stowing  away,”  Old  King  Rradv  said. 
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“Allowing  that  it  is  so,  what’s  doing?”  Harry  asked 

“Bribery,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“I’ll  give  him  my  cluster  diamond  pin  to  let  me  on  the 
inside." 

“Don't  be  absurd!  There's  no  class  of  men  in  the  world 
outside  of  regular  experts  who  know  so  much  about  dia¬ 
monds  and  their  value  as  the  officers  on  our  ocean  liners." 

»  • 

“Boatswains?” 

“If  not,  then  boatswains  have  brains,  and  would  be  sure 
to  consult  somebody  who  does  know.  Xo,  Harry,  in  a  case 
like  this  nothing  but  cold  cash  will  carrv' the  day.  You 
know  we  were  told  to  spare  no  expense.” 

“I’ll  put  it  right  up  to  him,  then,’’  said  Young  King 
Brady.  “I'm  glad  I've  got  something  to  do  in  this  case 
at  last.” 

“Your  work  with  Miss  Hernandez  gave  us  the  keynote 
to  the  whole  situation,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “You  need 
not  growl.” 

Harry  went  for  the  bo’s'n  that  rainy  nlorning  about  ten 
o’clock. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  bo’s'n 
.,of  an  ocean  liner. 

For  a  passenger,  we  mean. 

On  a  big  steamer  it  is  a  oese  of  everyone  minding  his  own 
business. 

For  the  bo's'n  to  be  talking  with  the  passengers  would 
be  scarcely  allowed. 

Harry  took  the  bull  right  by  the  horns. 

Passing  the  bo’s’n  he  slipped  a  gold  piece  into  his  hand 
and  said  as  he  walked  slowly  on,  “I  want  to  talk  to  you.  It 
will  pay  you.  Be  here  when  I  come  back  and  tell  me  where 
while  I  pass.” 

The  bo’s'n’s  hand  closed  on  the  coin  and  he  merely 
nodded. 

Young  King  Brady  saw  that  he  had  struck  a  bo's'n  who 
knew  his  business. 

He  made  another  turn  of  the  deck  and  got  the  word : 

“Ten  minutes.  Stand  behind  the  chain-house  on  star¬ 
board  side.” 

Young  King  Brady  was  there  on  time. 

It  rained,  but  he  did  not  mind  that. 

Here  he  waited  fully  twenty  minutes  and  nothing  trans¬ 
pired. 

Then  suddenlv  the  chains  began  to  rattle,  and  through 

«>  w  /  »J 

the  airhole  he  heard  a  voice  say:  “Well,  are  ye  there?" 

“Yes,”  said  Harry. 

“Well,  what’s  the  money  for?” 

“Business,"  said  Harry.  “Whatever  he  gave  you  to  do 
it,  Dl  give  you  a  hundred  dollars  more.” 

This  was  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  with  a  vengeance. 

It  was  jumping  at  the  conclusion  that  there  might  be  a 
conspiracy  where  as  a  matter  of  fact  none  might  exist. 

Silence  followed  for  a  moment. 

“He  said  twenty  pun',  an'  do  you  say  fifty?"  was  whis¬ 
pered  through  the  airhole.” 

Then  the  chains  rattled  harder  than  ever. 

“He’s  a  liar,  and  Eve  got  him,"  thought  Young  King 
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Brady.  “I'd  like  to  bet  that  Suskin’s  bid  was  only  ten 

pounds.” 

“Yes,  I  say  fifty/’  he  called,  “but  you  must  tell  me  all.” 

♦  “When  do  I  get  the  stuff?” 

“Half  before  you  leave  here,  half  when  the  job  is  done, 
and  the  ten  dollars  I  gave  you  just  now  thrown  in.” 

“It's  a  go.” 

“Tell  me  what  his  scheme  is.” 

“Sure,  he  expects  to  pluck  that  sucker  in  a  night  or 
two,  and  then  he  goes  overboard  in  your  eye.” 

“I  see.  A  case  of  shoving  off  and  working  in  with  your 
men  ?” 

“You  bet  your  bloody  life,  no.  I  do  business  on  me  own 
account.  I  don't  divide  up  with  my  men.” 

“Right.  Then  it’s  a  case  of  stowaway,  I  suppose ?” 

“*You  suppose  right.  What  am  I  to  do  for  you?” 

“Make  the  way  clear  for  me  to  follow  him.” 

“It  can  be  done.” 

“It's  the  big  man  wfth  the  goafs  beard.  That's  the  one 
I  mean.” 

“And  it's  the  one  I  mean.  I  only  have  one  job  on  hand 
this  trip.” 

“You  will  do  it?” 

“Sure,  if  you  wish  it,  but  you  must  take  all  chances.  He 
looks  to  me  like  the  kind  that  would  shoot.” 

“So  am  I  if  it  comes  to  that.” 

“You  don't  look  like  it,  then.” 

“When  is  the  time?'' 

“I'll  tell  you  later.” 

“Where  is  the  place?” 

“That  I  won't  tell  ye.  Ye’ll  have  to  depend  on  me  for 
that.” 

“Suppose  I  want  to  come  out  before  he  does,  what 
then?” 

“Pass  me  in  an  hour  and  I’ll  tip  you  a  paper  telling  you 
just  what  to  do.” 

“All  right.  I’m  going  to  pass  my  hand 'around  now,  and 
there  will  be  twenty  five  pound  notes  in  it.  I  suppose 
vou  know  what  to  do  with  them.” 

1/ 

“Pass  ’em  along.” 

It  was  done. 

The  chain  stopped  rattling 

The  bo’s’n  had  vanished. 

Young  King  Brady  moved  on  along  the  deck  in  the  rain. 

“I  guess  I  am  on  the  trail,  all  right,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “and  I  don’t  doubt  that  it  is  as  dangerous  a  one  as 
ever  I  struck  in  my  life.” 

During  this  hour  Harry  saw  Old  King  Brady  and  told 
him  how  matters  stood. 

He  got  no  opportunity  afterward  to  speak  to  the  old 
detective. 

Shortlv  after  the  end  of  the  hour  as  he  was  passing  the 
chain-house  again  a  note  was  slipped  into  his  hand. 

It  was  a  wretched  scrawl  and  read  as  follows. 

“Tor-night  is  tho  night  unless  somethink  turns  up  to 
hinder,  ho  goes  by  the  h’iron  door  third  as  you  go  h’aft 


starboard  side,  ’twas  to  ’ave  been  locked,  but  it  will  be 
left  li’open.  I’ve  'ampered  the  lock  you  can  get  out  h'any 
time.” 

This  was  very  unsatisfactory,  of  course. 

It  fixed  no  definite  time  for  the  affair  to  come  off.  It  did  • 
not  even  state  tKe  place  where  Suskins  expected  to  stow 
away;  yet  such  as  it  was  it  was  to  the  point,  and  showed 
that  the  boatswain  meant  to  be  as  good  as  his  word. 

For  Young  King  Brady  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
keep  steadily  on  the  watch. 

Harry  put  in  a  lot  of  patient  watching  that  day,  and  far 
into  the  night.  • 

It  was  not  all  by  the  iron  door,  either. 

Young  King  Brady  managed  to  keep  himself  posted  on 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  smoking-room. 

He  knew  that  high  play  was  on,  and  he  felt  sure  that 
sooner  or  later  he  would  be  called  upon  to  act. 

Harry  gave  the  situation  a  lot  of  careful  thought. 

To  wait  until  the  disappearance  was  actually  made  and 
try  to  follow  Suskins  down  into  the  Ant  arctic’s  hold  Young 
King  Brady  felt  would  be  decidedly  dangerous. 

He  determined,  therefore,  to  get  into  the  hiding-place 
ahead  of  his  man  if  possible. 

This,  of  course,  w'as  taking  big  chances  on  Suskin's  not 
coming  at  all,  but  going  off  in  some  different  direction. 

But  then  there  was  a  risk  all  around.  . 

Shortly  after  ten  Young  King  Brady,  who  was  now  dis¬ 
guised  in  a  rough  tweed  suit  and  by  putting  on  a  red  wig 
and  a  bit  of  a  red  mustache,  got  a  chance  to  look  in  at  the 
door  of  the  smoking-room  when  a  man  was  coming  out. 

He  saw  by  the  excited  faces  and  bv  the  crowd  about  the 
card  table  that  the  play  must  be  running  high. 

“How  are  they  getting  along  in  there?”  he  asked  of  the 
passenger  who  had  just  come  out,  using  an  assumed  voice. 

-“Biggest  on  record,  I  fancy,”  was  the  answer.  “That 
young  Boston  fool  must  have  dropped  some  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  odd.  But,  look  here,  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen 
vou  before.” 

“No,”  said  Harry.  “I've  been  seasick  and  kept  my 
stateroom  pretty  close.  Perhaps  you  never  did  see  me  be¬ 
fore.” 

Thus  saying,  he  moved  away  in  the  rain. 

Passing  the  iron  door  he  encountered  the  boatswain. 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  there  was  no  one 
near. 

“Bo’s'n,”  breathed  Harry,  in  his  natural  voice. 

“’Elio !”  was  the  reply.  “I  know  you  by  your  voice,  but 
I  wouldn’t  never  'ave  believed  it.  Are  you  a  detective, 
boss  ?” 

“That’s  what  1  am.” 

“Say,  I’m  glad  of  it.  Them  card  sharps  is  a  mean  lot.  I 
would  not  erv  to  see  him  pinched.” 

“Can  we  talk  safely  here?” 

“Yes,  for  one  moment,  because  it  is  so  dark.  What  do 
you  want?  Didn’t  you  understand  my  note?” 

“Oh.  f  wauled  to  tell  you  that  I  was  going  in  now.” 
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What  for? 


“To  lay  for  him  when  he  comes  down.” 

V 

“  Perhaps  it's  best,  but  the  light  has  not  been  fixed  yet 
and  can't  be.” 

“Never  mind  that.  I  have  a  dark  lantern.  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  if  there  was  amy  danger  of  it’s  being  seen.” 

“None  at  all.” 

“Well,  I’ll  go  on  then.” 

“Suit  yourself,  sir.  Good  luck  to  ve,  sir.” 

The  bo's'n  moved  on  his  way,  and  Harry,  making  certain 
that  no  one  was  observing  him,  slipped  through  the  iron 
door. 

j 

He  carefully  closed  it  behind  him  and  stood  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  after  he  had  produced  his  dark  lantern,  so  as  to  get 
his  bearings. 

A  steep. iron  staircase  lay  ahead  of  him,  guarded  at  the 
side  by  a  rope.  v 

It  was  a  private  entrance  to  the  hold,  to  be  used  in  case 
of  fire  among  the  cargo,  so  that  a  stream  of  water  could  be 
instantly  turned  on  without  alarming  the  passengers. 

Harrv  hurried  down  the  stairs  and  found  himself  up 
against  another  iron  door. 

This  was  unfastened,  and  upon  passing  through  he 
found  himself  standing  facing  a  vast  pile  of  goods  with  a 
fire  plug,  and  a  coiled-up  hose  on  his  left. 

“This  is  a  good  place  to  hide,”  thought  Young  King 
Brady.  “Nothing  could  be  better  for  his  purpose  or 
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mine. 

He  looked  about  and  found  just  the  nook  he  wanted. 

Crawling  in  behind  a  big  case  of  goods  which,  instead 
of  being  under  the  general  pile,  stood  by  itself,  he  lay 
quietly  down  to  watch  and  wait. 

So  far  he  had  kept  his  dark  lantern  lighted,  and  he  de¬ 
termined  to  do  so  until  he  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  on 
the  stairs. 

The  wait  seemed  an  interminable  one. 

It  came  at  last,  however. 

The  steamer  had  just  given  an  extra  roll  when  suddenly 
there  appeared  a  ray  of  moving  light  under  the  crack  of 
the  door. 

“Coming,”  muttered  Young  King  Brady.  “It  is  up  to 
me  now  !” 

Hurried  footsteps  were  heard. 

Then  all  at  once  the  door  came  open  and  General  Sus- 
kins,  carrying  much  such  a  dark  lantern  as  Harry  had  just 
extinguished,  popped  in. 

“By  thunder!”  he  exclaimed,  in  great  excitement. 
“Great  guns!  It's  loo  bad  !  It's  rotten!  Just  to  think  of 
it  !  And  after  all  my  trouble,  too!  Oh,  I  could  kill  him  foi 
his  carelessness!  I  could  cut  his  heart  right  out.” 

These  were  the  mildest  of  his  expressions. 

The  man  was  swearing  horribly. 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  narrow  enclosure,  stamped  his 
foot  in  rage,  and  acted  altogether  like  a  man  who  had  gone 
off  his  head. 

“What  in  the  world  ails  him?”  thought  Young  King 
Brady.  “One  would  think  that  lie  had  gone  crazy,  llo 


must  have  scooped  in  Wygant’s  roll,  too,  or  he  would  not 
be  here.” 

Harry  could  not  make  it  out  at  all. 

“So  this  is  the  wretched  end  of  it  nil,”  Suskins  wa^  say¬ 
ing.  “Here  the  dough  is  all  gone,  and  I’ve  got  to  keep 
cooped  up  in  this  wretchced  hole  two  days  or  more.  All 
this  for  what?  The* pleasure  of  seeing  that  clumsy  fool 
drop  $52,000  and  over  into  the  ocean,  from  which  no  power 
in  the  world  can  produce  it  again.” 

It  was  all  out  now. 

“So  between  them  they  have  lost  their  stealings,”  thought 
Young  Ivipg  Brady.  “Well,  here  is  certainly  a  pretty  ket¬ 
tle  of  fish.  However  did  it  all  come  about  ?  I  don’t  believe 
it.  West  swiped  the  roll.” 

Suskins  sat  down  on  the  very  case  behind  which  Young 
King  Brady  was  hiding,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Then  he  groaned  and  groaned  and  groaned  again. 

Altogether  Harry  had  scarcely  ever  seen  a  man  so  over¬ 
come.  ♦ 

At  last  he  seemed  to  brace  up  to  the  situation  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent. 

“Well,  there’s  no  use  in  crying  for  spilled  milk,”  he 
muttered.  “It’s  gone,  and  I  can’t  get  it  back  again.  Would¬ 
n't  I  liked  to  have  tumbled  him  after  it,  though.” 

“But  there  was  no  time,”  he  added.  “No  time  for  any¬ 
thing  but  to  carry  out  the  programme  as  arranged.  So 
much  for  trying  to  bilk  the  others.  Well,  after  all,  it  don't 
pay.” 

He  sprang  up  suddenly,  and  seizing  his  dark  lantern, 
stepped  in  behind  the  case  before  Young  King  Brady  knew 
what  he  was  about.  1 

Had  Harry  made  some  slight  sound? 

Possibfy,  although  the  boy  was  not  aware  of  having  done 
so. 

Such  another  look  of  astonishment  as  appeared  on  the 
face  of  General  Suskins  as  the  light  of  the  lantern  fell  full 
on  Harry  was  never  seen. . 

“Hello  !”  he  exclaimed.  “Who  the  blazes  are  you  ?” 


CHAPTER  X. 

* 

WINFIELD  WYGANT. 

Old  King  Brady  opened  the  door  to  see  standing  at  the 
threshold  no  less  a  person  than  Winfield  Wvgant  himself. 
He  looked  pale,  haggard,  and  distraint. 

“May  I  come  in,  colonel?”  he  said.  “I  want  to  talk  to 

you.” 

“Certainly  you  may  come  in.  my  boy."  replied  Old  King 
Brady.  “And  if  there  is- anything  in  the  world  1  can  do 
lor  you,  count  upon  me  every  time.” 

“1  don  t  know  that  you  can  do  much.”  was  the  reply.  a< 
(he  door  was  closed,  “but  at  least  you  can  advise  me.  You 
have  done  that  before,  you  know,  and  now  I  want  vou  to 
do  it  again.” 
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“1  surely  will,  my  boy.  You  can  roly  upon  me.  I  am 
hero  to  help  you  and  for  nothing  else" 

1  4  v"> 

“Here  to  help  me!  Then  you  are  not - ” 

,  “A  spy,  sent  to  follow  you  1>y  the  executors  of  your  fath¬ 
er's  will  ?” 

“No,  1  am  not  that.  1  am  simply  a  detective  sent  to 
wati'i  over  you  by  your  guardian,  Mr.  Allingworth,  of 

Boston." 

“ Y\  hat !  Do  you  mean  it?"  Wvgant  cried. 

“  I  do.  My  instructions  were  to  let  you  lose  your  money 
to  the  card  crooks,  and  then  help  you  get  it  back  again. 
Ear  from  being  the  paid  spy  of  your  father's  executors,  my 
work  is  to  help  this  affair  from  coming  to  their  ears.  Mr. 
Allingworth  is  your  best  friend,  Winfield  Wygant,  although 
your  treatment  of  him  has  been  anything  but  what  it  ought 
to  have  been.  Listen  to  this  paragraph  in  his  final  letter 
of  instruction  sent  to  me  after  our  interview  in  Boston.” 

And  Old  King  Brady,  drawing  out  a  letter,  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Do  not  let  Winfield  become  too  much  discouraged.  In 
case  the  card  crooks,  who  will  surely  tackle  him,  prove  too 
many  for  you,  and  succeed  in  holding  the  large  sum  of 
money  he  has  with  him,  which  will  surely  be  lost  at  the 
poker-table,  go  to  him,  cheer  him  up,  and  say  to  him  that 
I  will  advance  him  the  cash  to  make  good  this  loss 
rather  than  see  his  father’s  millions  taken  from  him,  pro¬ 
viding  he  will  go  before  a  notary  at  London  and  take  oath 
never  to  turn  a  card  again.” 

“Oh,  how  I  have  wronged  him !”  cried  Wygant,  throwing 
up  his  hands.  “Oh,  the  good  old  man!” 

Tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  turned  his  head  away. 

“I’ve  got  him  at  kst,”  thought  Old  King  Brady,  “but 
about  the  money  I  am  greatly  ill  doubt.” 

“Cheer  up!  Be  a  man,”  he  said  aloud.  “With  such 
friends  as  Mr.  Allingworth  behind  you  your  life  may  yet  be 
redeemed.”  * 

“He  needs  no  oath.  After  this  voyage  I  shall  never 
touch  a  card  again,”  said  Wygant  earnestly. 

“What  is  your  name?”  he  added.  “Of  course,  that  of 
Colonel  Wygant  was  only  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  at¬ 
tracting  my  attention.” 

“That  is  all.  It  did  not  work  as  I  had  hoped  it  might. 
My  name  is  Brady.  I  am  from  New  York.  Mr.  Alling¬ 
worth  called  at  my  office  as  soon  as  you  determined  to  go 
to  Europe.  You  were  pointed  out  to  me  in  Boston  later.  I 
have  had  you  on  my  mind  ever  since.” 

“And  a  sad  charge  I  have  been,  I  suppose.  Are  you  the 
famous  Old  King  Brady  ?” 

“I  am.” 

“And  the  young  fellow  who  has  passed  as  ypur  son  is 
Young  King  Brady,  of  course i' 

“He  is.”  ' 

“How  differently  things  have  turned  out  from  what  I  ex¬ 
posed.  Do  you  know  why  I  am  here?” 

“Advice,  you  said.” 

“No,  for  cash.” 

“Ah  !  You  mistook  me  for  a  money  lender?” 


“I  mistook  you  for  a  western  millionaire  with  a  passion 
for  diamonds  at  first.  When  I  thought  you  were  a  spy  J 
still  believed  in  your  passion  for  diamonds.” 

“It  is  real." 

“I  should  judge  it  must  be.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to 
add  this  one  to  your  collection,  to  give  me  $1,000  on  it, 
and  keep  the  balance  of  its  value  to  hold  your  tongue  about 
the  poker  game.” 

“Ha!  A  bribe  and  an  accommodation  combined,”  said 
Old  King  Brady,  receiving  the  handsome  solitaire  diamond 
ring,  worth  $3,000  at  least.  “Who" put  you  up  to  this?” 

“Must  I  necessarily  have  been  put  up  to  it?  Have  I  no 
ideas  of  my  own?” 

“Who  put  you  up  to  it?”  repeated  Old  King  Brady, 
twirling  the  ring  about. 

“Dr.  West.” 

“You  have  seep  him  since  the  game?” 

“Oh,  yes.  He  is  in  my  stateroom  now  A 

“He  came  to  you?” 

“Yes.  You  are  entirely  wrong  in  your  idea  about  him. 
He’s  a  kind-hearted  man  and  a  right-down  good  fellow. 
He  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  game.” 

“You  are  sure  of  this?” 

“Absolutely  sure.” 

i 

“Because  he  told  you  so?” 

“'Well,  yes.  But  then  he  is  a  minister.  He  would  scarce¬ 
ly  lie.” 

“Minister  he  may  dnce  have  been,  scoundrel,  card  crook, 
and  blackleg  he  surely  is  now.  Of  this  I  hold  absolute 
proof.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  your  proof.” 

“I  can  show  it  to  you  and  will  later.  Why  did  you  want 
to  raise  this  money.  May  I  ask?” 

Wygant  shifted  about  nervously. 

“I  don't  have  to  take  the  oath  till  I  get  ?o  London,”  he 
said.  “The  death  of  General  Suskins  has  put  it  out  of 
your  power  to  get  this  money  back.  What  if  I  could  win  it 
back  with  the  money  you  no  doubt  call  if  you  will  advance 
me  on  my  diamond?” 

“I  see,  I  see !  Dr.  West  has  proposed  a  quiet  little  poker 
game  between  himself  and  you  in  the  stateroom,  to  give 
you  a  chance  to  make  good  your  loss  at  his  expense. * 

Wygant  shook  his  head. 

“  How  kind !  How  liberal !  How  do  you  know  he  has 
any  money  to  lose?” 

“How  do  1  know?  Why,  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  A 
roll  as  big  as  your  head !” 

“Ah!” 

“Is  that  proof  enough?” 

“That  he  has  t he  money — yes,  I  am  willing  to  take  j^onr 
word  for  it.  My  own  eyes  are  beginning  to  open.  I  am 
wondering  if  after  all  General  Suskins  was  not  really 
drowned.” 

“You  are  overeuspicious,  Mr.  Brady.” 

“We  detectives  learn  to  be  suspicious.  Let  me  tell  you 
something,  young  man.” 

“Well?” 
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“Only  a  few  nights  ago  General  Suskins,  Mr.  Schneider, 
Dr.  West,  myself,  and  my  partner  all  sat  in  the  general's) 
stateroom  together,  planning  the  raid  on  vour  purse,  which 
lias  been  successfully  carried  out.” 

“Mr.  Brady!” 

“Oh,  it's  so !” 

“And  West  was  right  in  with  the  rest  of  the  gang?” 

.  “Indeed  he  was!  He  is  what  is  termed  the  ‘walker;  and 
a  very  successful  one ‘he  proved  to  be.” 

“Well,  well!  I  am  bound  to  believe  you,  of  course.  1 
must  believe  you.  Tell  me  more?  Is  Senor  Hernandez 
one  of  the  card  crooks,  too?” 

“He  is.  Senorita  Hernandez  gave  my  partner  knockout 
drops,  and  stole  his  scarf-pin.  She  crept  into  this  state¬ 
room  in  the  dead  of  night,  tried  to  chloroform  me,  and  was 
caught  with  my  diamonds  actually  in  her  hands.” 

“It  seems  incredible !  Oh,  how  I  have  been  deceived.” 

“Indeed  you  have.” 

“But  even  that  does  not  make  Hernandez  a  card  crook.” 

“He  confessed  to  me  with  his  own  lips  that  he  was  one. 
Can  you  look  for  further  proof  ?” 

“I  have  no  more  to  say,  Mr.  Brady.  I  am  in  your  hands. 
Tell  me  what  to  do.” 

“Let  me-  think  ten  minutes,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 
“While  thinking  I  shall  smoke  a  cigar,  and  do  you  smoke 
another.  Silence  now.” 

Old  King  Brady  stretched  out  his  long  legs  and  puffed 
away  in  silence. 

The  ten  minutes  had  passed,  and  four  more  were  added 
to  it  before  he  spoke. 

“Take  back  your  ring,”  he  then  said:  “Tell  West  that 
I  repudiated  the  suggestion  and  said  I  was  no  pawn¬ 
broker,  but  that  I  would  lend  you  $1,000  on  your  note,  be¬ 
cause  your  name  is  the  same  as  my  own.” 

Wygant  nodded. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  immensely  pleased. 

“  \  ou  still  hope  to  beat  the  card  crook,”  said  Old  King 
Brady  pityingly.  “How  little  you  know  the  world!  Now 
what  game  do  you  suppose  West  is' trying  to  play  on  you?” 

“I  can’t  imagine  any  game.  If  we  play  alone  in  my 
stateroom  I  can  t  see  how  he  can  get  the  best  of  me.” 

“So^be  it,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Take  my  $1,000, 
pitch  in  and  win  or  losp.  It  makes  little  difference.  To¬ 
morrow  1 11  tell  you  what  to  do  next.  You  promise  to  fol* 
tow  my  advice?” 

“I  do  implicitly.  I  won't  play  this  game  if  yon  say  the 
word.” 

“  \  ou  will  play  the  game,  because  T  want  you  to  play 
it,  and  because  by  playing  it  you  will  help  me  to  play  my 
own  little  game,  which  is  going  to  bring  these  card  crooks 
to  their  milk.  There's  the  money.  Mr.  Wygant.  Never 
mind  about  the  note.  You  can  give  me  that  later.  Now, 
good-night.” 

“Good-night,  and  a  thousand  thanks” 

“Thank  Mr.  Allingworth.  One  thing  more — you  will 
» not  drink  another  drop  until  we  are  safely  through  with  j 
this  business  ?” 


“T  faithfully  promise  you  that.” 

Wygant  withdrew  then. 

Old  King  Brady  waited  half  an  hour,  and  then,  putting 
on  his  great  coat,  went  on  deck  in  the  rain. 

It  was  still  pouring  and  the  sea  was  very  rough. 

He  paced  the  deck  several  times  in  the  vain  hope  of  see¬ 
ing  something  of  Harry. 

•  He  did  not  appear,  however,  and  at  last  Old  King  Brady 
went  to  bed  to  be  awakened  at  seven  o'clock  by  a  smart 
rap  on  the  stateroom  door. 

He  sprang  up,  shot  the  bolt,  and  crawling  back  into  his 
bunk,  called,  “Come  in.” 

Once  more  Winfield  Wygant. 

He  looked  triumphant. 

“There’s  your  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Brady,”  he  said, 
“and  I  am  four  more  to  the  good.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  detective,  rolling  up  the  bills.  “Just 
so.” 

“What  do  you  think  now?” 

“Of  your  poker-playing  parson?  It  is  not  what  I  think, 
it  is  what  I  know.” 

•  “It  was  a  fair  game.” 

“He  is  fair  game,  and  I  mean  to  bag  him,  my  boy.  When 
does  the  next  sitting-  come  off?” 

“This  afternoon  in  the  stateroom.  I  am  to  give  him 
his  revenge.” 

“You  could  not  get  him  into  the  smoking-room,  I  sup¬ 
pose?” 

4 

“No  ;  he  won't  go.  He  seems  almost  afraid  to  show  him- 
self  on  deck  or  at  the  table.  He  has  ordered  his  breakfast 
sent  to  his  room.” 

“And  well  he  may  be  afraid.  I  begin  to  think  the  man 
has  committed  murder.  You  tell  him  that  I  want  to  come 
in  on  this  next  game.” 

“He  won’t  like  it.” 

“He  won’t  dare  to  refuse.” 

“I'll  tell  him.” 

“All  right.  Leave  me  now.  Hold  no  conversation  with 
me  except  in  here.” 

“Right,”  said  Wygant,  and  he  withdrew. 

Old  King  Brady  looked  strangely  white  as  he  made  his 
toilette. 

“I'm  afraid  !  I'm  afraid  !”  he  kept  muttering  :  “and  yet 
the  boy  knows  his  business.  But  what  if  that  wretch  of  a 
parson  should  have  found  his  chance  to  do  them  both?  It 
is  very  strange  that  he  should  have  the  roll.” 

Old  King  Brady  had  no  desire  to  go  to  the  captain. 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  very  last  thing  he  wanted  to  do. 
for  to  arrest  the  card  crooks  and  make  Winfield  Wyganfs 
poker  experiences  public  would  be  to  destroy  his  chance 
io  an  enormous  fortune,  owing  to  the  peculiar  wording  of 
his  father’s  will.  * 

Poker  was  and  had  long  been  Wvgani's  weakness,  and  hi< 
father,  determined  to  break  him  of  it.  had  worded  bis  will 
in  the  peculiar  manner  already  described. 

(Rd  King  Brady  went  to  breakfast  filled  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  fears. 


/ 
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The  morning  wore  on. 

Still  no  Harry,  nor  any  sign  of  him. 

“I  must,  see  the  boatswain,”  thought  the  detective. 
“This  is  to  be  endured  no  longer  v 
But  when  he  started  to  look  for  the  man  he  found  that 
another  was  in  charge  of  his  duties.  It  was  the  boat¬ 
swain's  watch  below. 

“Patience,  patience,”1  muttered  the  old  detective. 

It  was  still  storming,  although  the  wind  had,  gone  down 

somewhat. 

For  the  first  time  that  morning  Old  King  Brady  entered 
the  smoking-room. 

The  bridge-whisters  were  hard  at  it,  but  the  poker  table 
tvas  given  up  to  new  people,  who  sat  around  talking  of  the 
aight  before  and  the  death  of  Suskins. 

Xot  one  of  the  card  crooks  were  visible. 

“I  must  see  West/’  thought  the  detective.  “He  alone 
?an  enlighten  me  about  Harry,' and  I  must  know/’ 

He  hurried  down  into  the  cabin  and  rapped  sharply  upon 
the  door  of  Dr.  West’s  stateroom. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY  BAGS  HIS  MAN. 

Young  King  Brady,  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  General  Suskins  being  so  sudden,  pretended  to  be  I 
isleep.  .  1 

There  would  have  been  no  time  to  draw  on  the  man,  even 
if  he  had  been  disposed  to  do  so,  which  he  was  not, 

“Well,  upon  my  word,”  muttered  Suskins.  “What  does 
this  mean?  A  spy!  By  heaven,  he  seems  to  be  asleep. 
Perhaps  he  is  a  stowaway.  I  don’t  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  this  fellow  before.” 

He  stood  looking  down  at  Harry,  flashing  his  lantern  full 
in  the  young  defective’s  face.” 

“It  must  be  a  stowaway,”  he  muttered.  “That’s  what. 
He  has  crawled  out  from  among  the  cargo.  What  is  to  be 

lone?” 

Presently  he  stirred  Harry  up  with  his  foot, 

“Wake  up!”  he  exclaimed.  “Wake  up,  boy!” 

Harry  opened  one  eye  and  stretched  himself,  blinking 
ike  an  owl  as  the  light  was  flashed  upon  him. 

“What  is  it?”  he  gasped.  “Am  I  caught  at  last?  Say, 
captain,  don’t  kill  me  !  I’m  only  a  poor  chap  trying  to  beat 
lis  way  home.” 

“Stand  on  your  feet,”  said  Suskins.  “How  came  you 

iere  ?” 

Harry  wearily  stood  up. 

“Say,  T  stowed  away  in  New  York,  don’t  ver,  know,”  he 
■tamrnered,  with  his  best  London  accent.  “T  m  only  a  poor 
ad  who  bain’t  got  no  friends  nor  nothink.  I  shipped  to 
America  hoping  to  get  work,  but  I  couldn't,  don’t  yer  know. 
Not  oink  doing  nowhere,  and  h’everythink  so  bloomin’ 
loJJ.” 


“What's  your  name?”  demanded  Suskins. 

“Arthur  Jones,  sir.  Say,  you  won’t  be  too  hard  on  a 
poor  lad.” 

“I’m  no  ship's  officer,”  replied  Suskins,  dryly.  “I’m  a 
stowaway  myself.” 

“You,  sir  !  Lawd,  sir  !  How  can  that  be,  sir?” 

“You  are  not  bright,  my  boy,  unless  you  can  imagine 
circumstances  in  which  it  might  pay  a  man  to  disappear.” 

“Oh,  aye,  sir.  If  you  had  done  somethink  crooked  like.” 

“Or  was  suspected  of  it.” 

“Jest  so,  sir.  It  would  be  much  the  same.” 

“I  expect  to  stay  here  until  we  make  port.  The  bo’s’n 
provided  this  place  for  me.  He  will  bring  me  my  meals 
and  make  everything  as  comfortable  as  he  can  for  me.  But 
what  about  vou?” 

•/  . 

“Oh,  sir,  I’m  of  no  consequence.  I’m  not,  ino.eed.  Only 
a  poor  lad.  I  ’aven’t  ’ad  a  bite  or  a  sup  since  yesterday, 
the  provisions  I  fetched  aboard  with  me  being  all  gone.  If 
I  could  be  of  any  service  to  you  now,  and  you  could  give 
me  a  bit  to  eat  I  should  be  very  thankful,  sir.” 

“Perhaps  you  can,”  said  Suskins,  almost  eagerly.  “But 
see  here,  you  look  very  clean  for  a  stowaway.” 

“Oh,  well,  sir,  this  is  not  ’alf  a  bad  place,  don’t  yer  know; 
very  clean  here,  sir.  Then  it’s  n^y  ’abit  to  take  good  care  of 
my  clothes ;  but  what  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  !  Please  give  it 
a  name.” 

*  “Can  you  play  cards?”  asked  Suskins  abruptly. 

“Oh,  yes,  sir.” 

“Can  you  play  poker?” 

“I  can,  sir.  One  of  the  sailors  on  the  voyage  out  taught 
me  ’ow.” 

“Then  play  with  me  to  keep  me  from  going  mad  down 
here,  as  I  certainly  shall  o  flier  wise.” 

“But  I  haven’t  anv  monev,  sir.” 

“No  more  haveT.  A  son  of  a  sea-cook  whom  I  am  going 
to  put  a  knife  into  just  as  soon  as  we  get  ashore  robbed  me 
of  all  of  mine;  but  I’ve  got  a  pocket  full  of  beans.” 

“Beans  is  all  right,  sir,  when  there  is  the  money  to  back 
’em,  but  when  not,  what  then  ?” 

“That  will  do,”  said  Suskins.  “Get  up  on  the  box  here 
and  we  will  start  the  game.” 

Of  course  it  was  a  rick  dressed  as  he  was,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do.  There  are  men  who  are  poker-mad. 

Suskins  the  card  crook  was  distinctly  one  of  these. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  the  man  would  have  got 
enough  of  card  playing  in  the  way  of  business,  but  no,  Sus¬ 
kins  wanted  to  be  playing  poker  all  the  time,  and  during 
what  remained  of  that  night  and  through  the  next  morning 
Young  King  Brady  found  that  out. 

Twice  the  bo’s’n  appeared  and  brought  food  and  drink. 

He  was  no  doubt  considerably  amazed  to  find  Young 
King  Brady  and  Suskins  seated  on  the  packing-case  play¬ 
ing  for  beans. 

Another  thing  which  kept  Suskins  close  at  it  was  the  fact 
that  he  was  losing. 

Suskins  prided  himself  on  his  poker. 

For  once  in  his  life  he  played  a  fair  game,  and  for  onc( 
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in  his  life  lie  lnul  met  his  match,  for  Young  King  Brady 
was  a  better  poker  player  than  hi*. 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  game,  and  if  the  beans  had 
been  backed  by  dollars  Young  King  Brady  « would  have 
found  himself  many  thousands  to  the  good,  and  Suskins 
many  thousands  in  debt  for  beans  advanced. 

Young  King  Brady  rather  lost  the  run  of  time,  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  look  at  his  watch. 

He  did  not  know  how  many  hours  they  had  been  at  it 
when  at  last  ’Suskins  threw  down  the  cards  and  declared 
he  would  play  no  more. 

“Sleep  is  what  1  want,”  lie  said.  “Half  an  hour’s  sleep.” 

He  flung  himself  down  upon  some  old  bagging,  and  was 
soon  snoring. 

Young  King  Brady  started  to  improve  his  opportunity 
come  at  last. 

His  scheme  was  to  creep  out  on  deck,  dodge  down  into  the 
cabin,  and  let  the  old  detective  know  how  matters  stood. 

Of  course  it  was  a  risk  drressed  as  he  was,  but  there  was 
no  chance  to  make  a  change,  and  it  had  to  be  done. 

Harry  crept  to  the  door  and  glided  up  the  iron  stairs. 

Well  ! 

That  ended  it. 

•  *  ,  .  /  * 

Either  the  bo’s’n  had  gone  back  on  him,  or  it  happened 

bv  accident,  but  the  door  was  locked. 
y  « 

Young  King  Brady  tried  his  skeleton  keys.  ' 

There  was  nothing  doing  with  the  peculiar  English  lock. 
'  To  raise  a  disturbance  would  not  do  at  all. 

“The  bo's’n  will  surely  be  With  us  soon,”  thought  Harry. 
“Meantime  Old  lying  Brady  will  have  to  wait.” 

He  returned  to  the  fire  hole  to  find  Suskins  still  sleep¬ 
ing. 

Young  King  Brady,  pretty  well  worn  out  by  it  all,  threw 
himself  down  upon  the  packing-case.  • 

In  a  moment  he  was  sleeping,  too,  and  he  only  intended 
to  sleep  three  minutes;  and  he  only  did  sleep  five  when 
he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  some  one  rudely  shaking  his 
shoulder. 

He  sprang  up  and  saw  General  Suskins  standing  before 
him  holding  a  red  wig  in  his  hand. 

“Ah,  you  fraud!”  he  shouted.  “You  are  a  detective. 
I'm  going  to  kill  you  !”  * 

He  flung  down  his  wig  and  reached  for  his  knife. 

But  \  oung  King  Brady  was  tbo  quick  for  him. 

“Not  this  trip,  you  don’t,”  he  cried,  whipping  out  his  re¬ 
volver  and  covering  the  card  crook. 

“Drop  it.  Drop  the  knife,”  he  hissed.  “Drop  it,  or 
you’re  a  dead  man.” 

The  knife  fell  to  the  floor. 

“ Hp  hands!”  Harry  persisted. 

The  hands  went  up. 

Like  most  of  his  kind,  Suskins  was  a  coward  as  well  as 
a  bully.  He  did  not  relish  such  business  as  this. 

“You  are  young  Wygant,”  he  snarled.  “What  does  all 
this  mean?” 

“No,  no!  Young  King  Brady,  the  detective.”  replied 
Hurry.  “It  means  that  you  are  my  prisoner,  General 


Suskins,  to  be  held  until  such  time  as  I  sec  fit  to  let  you 


go. 


V 


*1  surrender,”  said  Suskins.  “That  scoundrel  West  has 
my  revolver.  1  am  at  your  mercy  now.” 

“And  your  roll?”  asked  Harry. 

“And  my  roll  !  Do  you  think  it  possible?” 

“Ha!”  said  Young  King  Brady,  lowering  his  revolver. 
“What  will  you  give  me,  general,  to  turn  the  tables  oh  West 
and  recover  your  roll?” 


“Anything  you  ask,  even  if  it  has  to  be  the  whole  of  it,” 
replied  Suskins  eagerly. 

In  more  senses  than  one  Young  King  Brady  had  got  his 
man 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 


Twice  Old  King  Brady  knocked  on  Dr.  West’s  door  be¬ 
fore  there  came  any  answer.  „ 

“Who  is  there?”  the  doctor’s  voice  demanded  at  last. 

“It  is  I,  Colonel  Wygant.  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Dr. 
West,”  the  detective  replied. 

The  door  was  cautiously  opened. 

West  looked  pale  and  frightened. 

That  the  man  was  a  perfect  coward  Old  King  Brady  al¬ 
ready  knew. 


“I’m  afraid  of  Hernandez  and  Schneider*”  he  said  in  a 
whisper.  “I  am  especially  afraid  of  the  Hernandez  woman. 
She  has  been  here  three  times  this  morning.  She  seems 
to  think  I  pushed  Suskins  overboard  and  robbed  him  first. 
She  actually  came  here  and  called  through  the  door  de¬ 
manding  her  husband’s  share  of  the  money.  So  absurd  ! 
Just  as  though  I  wasn’t  out  my  own  share  as  well  as  the 
rest.” 


“Just  so,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  seating  himself  on  the 
stool.  And  what  about  my  share  of  the  roll?” 

“What  do  you  mean  ?%  Have  you  got  the  same  bee  in  your 
bonnet  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  a  murderer  and  a  thief?” 

“  I  think  you  are  any  old  thing  that  would  best  serve 
your  purpose,”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  quietly,  “and  l 
know  you  have  got  Suskin’s  roll.” 

“You  are  entirely  mistaken.” 

“Where  did  the  money  come  from  that  you  lost  to  young 
Wygant  for  the  purpose  of  leading  him  on  into  the  game  to¬ 
day  when  you  meant  to  skin  him,  of  course?” 

“That  was  my  own  money.” 

“Rats!”  ’  *  1  $ 

“I’m  giving  it  to  you  straight.” 

“Em  going  to  give  it  to  you  straight.  You  mean  to  skin 
Wygant  all  right,  and  yon  mean  more.” 

“What  more.” 

on  mean  to  make  him  sign  a  poker  note  with  which  ii 
is  your  intention  to  blackmail  him  out  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  or  so  when  you  roach  London.  You  know  all  about 
his  father's  strange  will.” 
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"Wvgant,  you're  a  wizard." 

"No,  doctor.  I  m  a  man  on  the  make,  and  1  must  be  let 
into  vour  little  deal."  • 

"hou  seem  to  have  a  remarkable  faculty  for  getting  into 

everybody  s  little  deal."  said  West,  sulkily.  "  1  never  saw 

such  a  man  in  all  my  lift." 

•/ 

"I'm  in  this  one  all  right,"  said  the  old  detective,  coolly 
lighting  a  cigar. 

c?  o  o 

"Well,  1  suppose  it  has  to  be,"  sighed  West. 

"When  does  the  game,  come  off?” 

"At  three  o’clock  we  begin.” 

^  "And  the  place?” 

"Right  here  in  my  stateroom.” 

“All  right,  brother.  I  shall  be  on  hand,  and  if  I  make  it 
a  winner  for  me  no  one  gets  away  my  roll,  you  bet.” 

"Still  harping  on  that  string,”  snorted  the  doctor.  “You 
were  never  more  mistaken  in  your  life.  If  Suskins  was 

alive  he  would  confirm  my  words.” 

*  ❖  *  *  *  * 

Just  at  that  time  Suskins  was  very  much  alive,  for  he 
was  then  playing  poker  for  all  he  was  worth-,  the  time  of  his 
•great  discovery  not  having  yet  come. 

Young  King  Brady’s  shrewdly-put  questions  held  the 
card  crook's  attention  at  once,  when  the  time  did  come  and 
Harry  turned  the  tables  on  his  man  so  cleverly. 

"Do  you  know  anything?  Do  you  really  know  anything1 
about  my  roll?”  he  asked. 

"Not  personalty,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  I  know  a  man 
who  does.” 

"Ah,  I  read  your  meaning.  Your  Colonel  Wygant  is  no¬ 
body  else  than  Old  King  Brady,  the  detective.” 

"Right.” 

"Are  you  after  me?” 

"Not  at  all.” 

"Who  then?”  '  , 

"An  entirety  different  party,  whose  name  I  don’t  care  to 

give.” 

"Oh,  then  what  brought  you  down  here?” 

I  got  onto  your  curves,  general,  and  thought  I  would 
like  a  share  of  that  roll,' which  at  the  time  I  supposed  you 
had.  "I  now  believe  that  roll  to  be  in  the  possession  ol 
Dr.  West.”  * 

And  you  believe  right,  golhang  it !  I  was  to  keep  the  roll. 
I  started  in  to  give  West  a  hundred  dollars,  the  ship  lurch¬ 
ed,  he  fell  against  me.  'Look  out !  You’ll  lose  the  roll !’ 
he  exclaimed,  and  then  grabbed  it.  1  thought  I  saw  it  go 
overboard  with  my  own  eyes,  but  1  aln  satisfied  now  that 
West  came  the  double  shuffle  on  me,  and  has  the  roll  safe 
in  his  pocket  at  the  present  time.” 

"I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right.  There  is  but  one  thing 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  charge  him  with  it  boldly.’ 

"Charge  him  with  it!  Why,  I  don’t  dare  to  leave  this 
place  till  the  steamer  is  docked  at  Liverpool.  Captain 
CKarv  would  order  me  in  irons  as  sure  as  a  gun. 

"Then  I’ll  go  for  you,”  said  Harry  cheerfully.  "I’ll  see 
Old  King  Brady,  and  between  us  we  will  get  the  roll." 

"And  where  do  1  come  in?” 


"You  will  have  to  come  out  to  come  in,  general.  No 
doubt  you  and  1  could  bluff  t lie 4 roll  out  of  West  and  not 
bring  Old  King  Brady  into  the  deal  at  all." 

"Haven’t  I  just  told  you  that  1  didn’t  dare  to  come 
out?” 

I'm  telling  you  now  that  I  could  make  you  up  so  that 
your  own  mother  wouldn't  know  you,  and  so  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  safe  for  you  to  come  out.” 

"You  could?”  ’ 

"Sure  I  could.” 

"Try  it  then.  It’s  a  blame  good  idea.” 

"Do  you  try  on  that  wig.” 

"Why,  it  just  fits  me.”  ’  * 

"Couldn’t  be  better.  Now  may  I  shave  off  that  goat’s 
beard  of  yours  and  put  on  a  false  mustache?” 

4 

"My  dear  boy,  the  goat’s  beard  can  be  removed  without 
shaving,”  chuckled  the  general. 

He  put  up  his  hand  and  off  came  the  beard. 

"Well,”  he  said.  I'm  something  on  disguises,  too.  I 
guess  we  can  make  this  thing  go.  Trot  out  your  false  mus¬ 
tache.”* 

» 

Harry  did  so,  and  lent  a  hand  in  other  ways. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  General  Suskins’  appearance 
so  altered  that  no  one  would  have  known  him. 

"Bradv,  vou’re  a  wonder,”  said  the  card  crook.  "I'm 
ready  for  action  now  just  as  soon  as  the  bo’s’n  will  conde- 
'scend  to  open  the  door.” 

"Once  I  get  him  on  deck  he's  mine,”  thought  Harry. 
"He's  like  a  jackass  with  a  whisp  of  hay  tied  to  his  nose. 
To  get  that  roll  he’d  take  any  risk,  and  gp  chasing  it  all 
over  the  world.” 

:}:  *  ;|;  %  % 

Leaving  Dr.  West’s  stateroom  Old  King  Brady  went 
straight  to  the  purser's  office  and  had  a  long  interview  with 
that  officer. 

A 

"It  shall  all  be  done  just  as  you  wish,  Mr.  Brady,”  the 
purser  said  as  they  parted.  "*I  am  very  glad  you  came.  We 
don't  like  to  have  people  robbed  on  board  the  Antarctic. 
Captain  Cleary  and  I  were  talking  over  the  situation  less 
than  an  hour  ago. 5  We  had  you  down  for  one  of  the  gang, 
and  we  had  about  made  up  our  mind  to  arrest  you  all  as 
soon  as  the  steamer  touches  port.” 

"There  must  be  no  arrests,  for  it  would  deprive  this 
young  fool  of  a  fortune,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  "Thank 
you  for  your  co-operation,  purser.  1  knew  that  I  could 
depend  on  you.” 

Three  o’clock  came,  and  Old  King  Brad)  knocked  on  the 
door  of  Dr.  West’s  stateroom. 

It  was  immediately  opened  by  Winfield  Wygant. 

"Ah,  colonel,”  he  exclaimed.  "Come  right  in.  Are  you 
going  to  join  us  in  our  little  game?” 

“That’s  the  talk,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  "The  doc- 

t  ^  j  * 

tor  lias  kindlv  consented  to  let  me  take  a  hand  in.” 

V 

"The  more  the  merrier,”  said  the  doctor,  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  look  pleasant.  We  may/  however,  put  up  a  pretty 
stiff  game.” 
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“1  think  you  will  find  me  good  for  it,”  chuckled  Old 
King  Brady.  “  Shall  we  begin?” 

All  hands  were  agreeable,  and  the  game  was  well  under 
way  when  there  came  a  knock  on  the  door. 

“Who  in  the  world  can  that  be?”  growled  West. 

“  Perhaps  l  had  better  open  the  door  and  see,”  said  Old 
King  Brady. 

‘‘No,  no!  Not  on  any  account.  Pm  afraid.  Oh,  thun¬ 
der  !  It  is  that  woman  again !” 

“Dr.  West!  Dr.  West!”  came  the  shrill  call  through 
the  keyhole. 

“llush!  Keep  perfectly  quiet.  She  may  go  away,”  breath¬ 
ed  the  doctor,  very  much  disturbed. 

But  Miss  Hernandez  did  not  go  away. 

“You  are  in  there  and  I  know  it,”  she  called.  “You  old 
fraud,  open  the  door.  If  you  don't  I'll  expose  you.  You 
old  card  crook.  I’ll  yell  right  out  what  you  are.  Open  the 
door.” 

Old  King  Brady  was  choking  with  laughter. 

Even  Wygant,  who  had  almost  no  sense  of  humor,  could 
not  keep  back  a  smile. 

“Oh,  if  she  would  only  go  away,”  gasped  West. 

“Open  the  door,”  called  Miss  Hernandez.  “I  want  my 
husband’s  share  of  that  young  idiot's  money.  Yrou  have 
got  Suskin’s  roll,  and  I  know  it.  I  believe  you  murdered 
him.  I’ll  put  it  up  to  the  captain  that  you  did,  anyhow, 
if  you  don’t  open  the  door.” 

West  threw  down  the  cards  in  despair. 

“The  woman  is  crazy,”  he  whispered.  ^ What  on  earth 
am  I  to  do  ?”  * 

“She  is  giving  you  rather  a  hard  character,  doctor,”  said 
Wygant.  “Of  course  she  must  be  crazy,  though.” 

“There  she  goes,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Someone 
coming.  That’s  what  scared  her  off.” 

A  rustle  of  skirts  had  been  heard  outside. 

A  moment  later  and  there  came  a  low  knock  on  the  door. 

“Only  a  trick.  She’s  back  again,”  said  West. 

“No,  no!  It’s  someone  else,”  whispered  Old  King 
Brady.  “Who  is  there ?” 

He  called  out  loud,  and  the  answer  came  in  Harry's 
voice : 

“I  want  to  speak  with  Dr.  West  for  a  moment,  if  you 
please.”  / 

1  hank  God  !  ’  thought  Old  King  Brady.  “  He  sprang 
up,  and  shooting  the  bolt,  threw  back  the  door. 

Young  King  Brady  in  his  usual  dress,  followed  by  a  tall 
man  with  red  hair  and  mustache,  entered. 

West  sprang  to  his  feet,  for  he  recognized  Suskins  in 
spite  of  his  disguise. 

Now  Harry  had  his  little  plan  all  arranged,  but  it  did  not 
work  out  at  all,  for  lie  had  not  expected  to  find  Old  King 
Brady  and  young  Wygant  there,  nor  did  Suskins  give  him  a 
chance. 


parson  against  the  partition.  “The  roll  never  went  over¬ 
board,  and  you  know  it.  Give  up,  I  say !” 

Old  King*  Brady  sprang  up  from  the  little  table  upon 
which  the  cards  lay  spread  out. 

“Here’s  the  joker  of  this  game!”  he  cried,  drawing  hi- 
revolver.  “Give  up,  certainly,  doctor,  but  give  me  the 
roll.” 

Yroung  King  Brady  drew  his  revolver  also. 

Young  Wygant,  who  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  berth, 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

For  at  the  same  instant  the  door  opened  and  in  walked 
Captain  Cleary  and  Purser  Bond. 

“Here  are  your  card  crooks!”  cried  the  captain.  “Give 
up  what  you  robbed  this  young  fool  of,  whichever  one  of 
you  has  it,  or  into  irons  you  go  straight  out  now.” 

Suskins  let  go  his  hold  and  slunk  into  a  corner. 

Dr.  West,  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  produced 
an  immense  roll  of  bills. 

“Take  it,  Old  King  Brad}g  and  give  the  boy  his  money,” 
said  the  captain,  “and  let  there  be  no  more  of  this  business 
on  my  ship.” 

In  due  -time  the  Antarctic  arrived  at  Liverpool,  and  on 
her  return  trip  the  Bradys  sailed  in  her  back  to  America. 

They  had  done  all  that  they  were  hired  to  do,  and  had 
done  it  successful ly;  and  what  was  more,  were  well  paid  for 
their  work,  young  Wygant  himself  rewarding  them  liber¬ 
ally  out  of  the  money  recovered  from  the  card  crooks. 

Before  parting  with  the  detectives  the  young  man  went 
before  a  notary  and  took  oath  never  to  play  cards  again. 

Let  it  be  hoped  that  he  may  keep  it,  and  inherit  his  fath¬ 
er's  millions. 

One  thing  is  certain,  he  will  never  forget  his  experience 

on  the  Antarctic  with  The  Bradys  and  the  Card  Crooks. 

¥ 


THE  END. 
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The  General  saw  that  he  was  recognized,  and  with  a  roar 
of  rage  sprang  at  the  bogus  parson’s  throat. 

“Give  up,  you  thief!”  the  general  shouted,  pinning  the 
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CONTAINS  ALL  SORTS  OF  STORIES.  EVERY  STORY  COMPLETE. 

32  PAGES.  BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  COVERS.  PRICE  5  CENTS. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

160  The  Island  of  Fire ;  or,  The  Fate  of  a  Missing  Ship.  By  Allan 
Arnold. 

151  The  Witch  Hunter’s  Ward;  or,  The  Hunted  Orphans  of  Salem. 

By  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

152  The  Castaway’s  Kingdom  ;  or,  A  Yankee  Sailor  Boy’s  Pluck.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

153  Worth  a  Million;  or,  A  Boy’s  Fight  for  Justice.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

154  The  Drunkard’s  Warning ;  or,  The  Fruits  of  the  Wine  Cup.  By 

Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

155  The  Black  Diver ;  or,  Dick  Sherman  in  the  Gulf.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

156  The  Haunted  Belfry;  or,  the  Mystery  of  the  Old  Church  Tower. 

By  Howard  Austin. 

157  The  House  with  Three  Windows.  By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

158  Three  Old  Men  of  the  Sea  ;  or,  The  Boys  of  Grey  Rock  Beach. 

,  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

159  3,000  Years  Old  ;  or,  The  Lost  Gold  Mine  of  the  Hatchepee  Hills. 

By  Allyn  Draper. 

160  Lost  in  the  Ice.  By  Howard  Austin. 

161  The  Yellow  Diamond  ;  or,  Groping  in  the  Dark.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

162  The  Land  of  Gold  :  or,  Yankee  Jack's  Adventures  in  Early  Aus¬ 

tralia.  By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

163  On  the  Plains  with  Buffalo  Bill ;  or,  Two  Years  in  the  Wild  West. 

By  an  Old  Scout. 

164  The  Cavern  of  Fire  ;  or.  The  Thrilling  Adventures  of  Professor 

Hardcastle  and  Jack  Merton.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

165  Water-logged ;  or,  Lost  in  the  Sea  of  Grass.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H. 

Wilson. 

166  Jack  Wright,  the  Boy  Inventor;  or,  Exploring  Central  Asia  in 

His  Magnetic  “Hurricane.”  By  “Noname.” 

167  Lot  77 ;  or,  Sold  to  the  Highest  Bidder.  By  Richard  R.  Mont¬ 

gomery. 

168  The  Boy  Canoeist ;  or,  1,000  Miles  in  a  Canoe.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

169  Captain  Kidd,  Jr.;  or,  The  Treasure  Hunters  of  Long  Island.  By 

Allan  Arnold. 

170  The  Red  Leather  Bag.  A  Weird  Story  of  Land  and  Sea.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

171  “The  Lone  Star”  ;  or,  The  Masked  Riders  of  Texas.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

172  A  New  York  Boy  out  With  Stanley ;  or,  A  Journey  Through  Africa. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

173  Afloat  With  Captain  Nemo ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Whirlpool  Island 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

174  Two  Boys’  Trip  to  an  Unknown  Planet.  By  Richard  R.  Mont 

gomery. 

175  The  Two  Diamonds;  or,  A  Mystery  of  the  South  African  Mines 

By  Howard  Austin. 

176  Joe.  the  Gymnast ;  or,  Three  Years  Among  the  Japs.  By  Allan 

Arnold. 

177  Jack  Hawthorne,  of  No  Man’s  Land ;  or,  An  Uncrowned  King 

By  “Noname.” 

178  Gun-Boat  Dick:  or,  Death  Before  Dishonor.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

179  A  Wizard  of  Wall  Street.:  or,  The  Career  of  Henry  Carew,  Boy 

Banker.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

180  Fifty  Riders  in  Black ;  or,  The  Ravens  of  Raven  Forest,  By 

Howard  Austin. 

181  The  Boy  Rifle  Rangers;  or,  Kit  Carson’s  Three  Young  Scouts. 

By  An  Old  Scoup 

382  Where?  or,  Washed  into  an  Unknown  World.  By  “Noname.” 

183  Fred  Fearnaught,  the  Boy  Commander ;  or,  The  Wolves  of  the 

Sea.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 
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Treasure.  By  “Noname.” 

188  On  Time ;  or.  The  Young  Engineer  Rivals.  An  Exciting  Story 

of  Railroading  in  the  Northwest.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

189  Red  Jacket ;  or,  The  Boys  of  the  Farmhouse  Fort.  By  An  Old 

Scout. 

190  His  First  Glass  of  Wine ;  or,  The  Temptations  of  City  Life.  A 

True  Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

191  The  Coral  City ;  or,  The  Wonderful  Cruise  of  the  Yacht  Vesta. 

By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 


192  Making  a  Million  ;  or,  A  Smart  Boy’s  Career  in  Wall  Street.  By 

II.  K.  Shackleford.  _ 

193  Jack  Wright  and  Ilis  Electric  Turtle;  or,  Chasing  the  Pirates 

of  the  Spanish  Main.  By  “Noname.” 

194  Flyer  Dave,  the  Boy  Jockey ;  or,  Riding  the  Winner.  By  AllyD 

Draper. 

195  The  Twenty  Gray  W’olves ;  or,  Fighting  A  Crafty  King.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

196  The  Palace  of  Gold  ;  or,  The  Secret  of  a  Lost  Race.  By  Richard 

It.  Montgomery.  _  , 

197  Jack  Wright's  Submarine  Catamaran  ;  or,  The  Phantom  Ship  of 

the  Yellow  Sea.  By  “Nqname.” 

198  A  Monte  Cristo  at  18;  or,  From  Slave  to  Avenger.  By  Allyn 

Draper.  _  _ 

399  The  Floating  Gold  Mine;  or,  Adrift  in  an  Unknown  Sea.  By 
Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson.  _  _  ,, 

200  Moll  Pitcher's  Boy ;  or,  As  Brave  as  His  Mother.  By  Gen  1 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

201  “We.”  By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

202  Jack  Wright  and  His  Ocean  Racer;  or,  Around  the  World  in 

20  Days.  By  “Noname.” 

203  The  Boy  Pioneers;  or,  Tracking  an  Indian  Treasure.  By  Allyn 

Draper.  \  _  ^ 

204  Still  Alarm  Sam,  the  Daring  Boy  Fireman;  or,  Sure  to  Be  On 

Hand.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

205  Lost  on  the  Ocean  ;  or,  Ben  Bluff’s  Last  Voyage.  By  Capt.  Thos. 

H.  Wilson. 


206  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Canoe;  or,  Working  in  the 

Revenue  Service.  By  “Noname.” 

207  Give  Him  a  Chance  ;  or,  How  Tom  Curtis  Won  His  Way.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

208  Jack  and  I ;  or,  The  Secrets  of  King  Pharaoh’s  Caves.  By 

Richard  It.  Montgomery. 

209  Buried  5,000  Years  ;  or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Aztecs.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

210  Jack  Wright’s  Air  and  Water  Cutter ;  or,  Wonderful  Adventures 

on  the  Wing  and  Afloat.  By  “Noname.” 

211  The  Broken  Bottle.;  or,  A  Jolly  Good  Fellow.  A  True  Temper¬ 

ance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

212  Slippery  Ben ;  or,  The  Boy  Spy  of  the  Revolution.  By  Gen’l 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

213  Young  Davy  Crockett ;  or,  The  Hero  of  Silver  Gulch.  By  An 

Old  Scout. 

214  Jack  Wright  and  His  Magnetic  Motor ;  or,  The  Golden  City  of 

the  Sierras.  By  “Noname.” 

215  Little  Mac,  The  Boy  Engineer ;  or,  Bound  To  Do  His  Best.  By 

J3.S  C  Merritt 

216  The  Boy  Money  King ;  or,  Working  in  Wall  Street.  A  Story 

of  a  Smart  New  York  Boy.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

217  "I.”  A  Story  of  Strange  Adventure.  By  Richard  R.  Mont¬ 

gomery. 

218  Jack  Wright,  The  Boy  Inventor,  and  His  Under-Water  Ironclad; 

or.  The  Treasure  of  the  Sandy  Sea.  By  “Noname.” 

219  Gerald  O'Grady’s  Grit:  or.  The  Branded  Irish  Lad.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

220  Through  Thick  and  Thin;  or,  Our  Boys  Abroad.  By  Howard  Austin. 

221  The  Demon  of  the  Deep;  or,  Above  and  Beneath  the  Sea.  By  Capt. 

Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

222  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Deers;  or,  Fighting  the  Bandits  of 

the  Bhtck  II ills.  By  “Noname.” 

223  At  12  o’clock;  or.  The  M'Siery  of  the  Lighthouse.  A  Story  of  the 

Revolution.  By  Gen.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

224  The  Rival  Boat  Clubs;  or,  The  Boss  School  at  Beech  wood.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

225  The  Haunted  House  on  the  Hudson;  or,  the  Smugglers  of  the  Sound. 

By  Jas,  C.  Merritt. 

2  26  Jack  Wright  and  His  Prairie  Engine,  or  Among  the  Bushmen  of 
Australia.  By  “Noname.” 

227  A  Million  at  20;  or.  Fighting  His  Way  in  Wall  Street.  By  H.  K.  Shack¬ 

leford 

228  Hook  and  Ladder  No  2.  By  Ex- Fire  Chief  Warden. 

229  On  Deck:  or.  The  Boy  Pilot  of  Lake  Erie.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

2  30  Locomotive  Fred;  or  Life  on  the  Railroad.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

231  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Air  Schooner; ’or,  The  Mystery  of  a 

Magic  Mine.  By  ‘  Noname.” 

232  Philadelphia  Phil;  or,  From  a  Bootblack  to  a  Merchant.  By  Howard 

Austin. 

23  3  Custer’s  Last  Shot;  or,  The  Boy  Trailer  of  the  Little  Horn.  By  An 
Old  Scout. 
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THE  STAGE. 

N  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
ROOK  Con; lining  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
anions  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  u  •>  iernd  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER  — 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Aiso  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GLIDE 
AND  JOKE  ROOK.- — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
hoy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  Ml  LDOON  S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Tcrrom.  Muldoon.  the  great  wit.  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  TO.  HOW  FO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage:  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  Gl  S  W  ILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 


The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 


No.  10.  HOW’  TO 
full  instructions  for 
or  country,  and  the 
dowers  at  home, 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW’  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish.  game,  and  oysters  ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW’  TO  KEEP  HOUSE.— It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW’  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  : 
rogether  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
--to.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW’  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
'•oils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW’  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No^  20.  HOW’  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
monev  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
ba  ok  gammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW’  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
-he  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
3. n wittv  S3 virujs. 

No  5*2.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
a^e  Casino.  Forty- Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
\ notion  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLE  S. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
-  -ed  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

HOW’  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE. — It 
):fp  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
There’s  happiness  in  it. 

I io W  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
*  eoof |  ,0,  ;ptv  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
•  ><  n g  t'i  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

; i;  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

V0  o7  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
/*,'  "...  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
'  "  ’  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
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No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCI ET  Y . 

No.  3.  1IOW’  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  hall-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in 


art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving 


the 

the 


selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  hooks  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 


female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless, 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


Read  this  book 
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PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH.  OR 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24- 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOWT  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty -eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  hook,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  aud  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  19.— FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  LTnited  States  and 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  back 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.-  A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  iho  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE. — By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  lie  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adveutures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PI IOTOGRAPIIER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapoli-s  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  a 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 

3  FOR  25  CENTS. 
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105  The  Girl  from  London  ;  or.  The  Bradys  After  a  Confidence  Queen. 
JOG  The  Bradys  Among  the  Chinamen  ;  or,  The  Yellow  Fiends  of  the 
Opium  Joints. 

107  The  Bradys  and  the  Pretty  Shop  Girl  ;  or,  The  Grand  Street 
Mystery. 

10S  The  Bradys  and  the  Gypsies;  or,  Chasing  the  Child  Stealers. 

100  The  Bradys  and  the  Wrong  Man ;  or,  The  Story  of  a  Strange 

Mistake 

110  The  Pradys  Betrayed;  or,  In  the  Hands  of  a  Traitor. 

111  The  Bradys  and  Their  Doubles;  or,  A  Strange  Tangle  of  Crime. 

112  The  Bradys  in  the  Everglades;  or,  The  Strange  Case  of  a  Summer 

Tourist. 

113  The  Bradys  Defied;  or,  The  Hardest  Gang  in  New  York. 

114  The  Bradys  in  High  Life,  or,  The  Great  Society  Mystery. 

115  The  Bradys  Among  Thieves;  or,  Hot  Work  in  the  Bewery. 

11G  The  Bradys  and  the  Sharpers;  or,  In  Darkest  New  York. 

117  The  Bradys  and  the  Bandits;  or,  Hunting  for  a  Lost  Boy. 

118  The  Bradys  in  Central  Park  :  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Mall. 

119  The  Bradys  on  their  Muscle  ;  or,  Shadowing  the  Red  Hook  Gang. 

120  The  Bradys’  Opium  Joint  Case  ;  or.  Exposing  the  Chinese  Crooks. 

121  The  Bradys’  Girl  Decoy  ;  or,  Rounding  Up  the  East-Side  Crooks. 

122  The  Bradys  Under  Fire  ;  or,  Tracking  a  Gang  of  Outlaws. 

123  The  Bradys  at  the  Beach  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Bath  House. 

124  The  Bradys  and  the  Lost  Gold  Mine  ;  or,  Hot  Work  Among  the 
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125  The  Bradys  and  the  Missing  Girl  :  or,  A  Clew  Found  in  the  Dark. 
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128  The  Bradys  and  Bad  Man  Smith  ;  or,  The  Gang  of  Black  Bar. 

129  The  Bradys  and  the  Veiled  Girl  ;  or,  Piping  the  Tombs  Mystery. 

130  The  Bradys  and  the  Deadshot  Gang ;  or,  Lively  Work  on  the 

Frontier 

131  The  Bradys  with  a  Circus ;  or,  On  the  Road  with  the  Wild  Beast 

Tamers. 

132  The  Bradys  in  Wyoming;  or,  Tracking  the  Mountain  Men. 

133  The  Bradys  at  Coney  Island :  or.  Trapping  the  Sea-sideCrooks. 

134  The  Bradys  and  the  Road  Agents  ;  or,  The  Great  Deadwood  Case. 

135  The  Bradys  and  the  Bank  Clerk  ;  or,  Tracing  a  Lost  Money 

Package. 

136  The  Bradys  on  the  Race  Track  ;  or,  Beating  the  Sharpers. 

137  The  Bradys  in  the  Chinese  Quarter ;  or,  The  Queen  of  the  Opium 

Fiends. 

138  The  Bradys  and  the  Counterfeiters ;  or,  Wild  Adventures  in  the 

Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

139  The  Bradys  in  the  Dens  of  New  York;  or,  Working  on  the  John 

Street  Mystery. 

140  The  Bradys  and  the  Rail  Road  Thieves;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the 

Midnight  Train. 

141  The  Bradys  after  the  Pickpockets;  or,  Keen  Work  in  the  Shop¬ 

ping  District. 

142  The  Bradys  and  the  Broker;  or.  The  Plot  to  Steal  a  Fortune. 

143  The  Bradys  as  Reporters  ;  or.  Working  for  a  Newspaper. 

144  The  Bradys  and  the  Lost  Ranche ;  or,  The  Strange  Case  in  Texas. 

145  The  Bradys  and  the  Signal  Boy  ;  or.  the  Great  Train  Robbery. 

146  The  Bradys  and  Bunco  Bill  ;  or.  The  Cleverest  Crook  in  New 

Y"ork. 

147  The  Bradys  and  the  Female  Detective;  or,  Leagued  with  the 

Customs  Inspectors. 

148  The  Bradys  and  the  Bank  Mystery;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Stolen 

Million. 

IrR  2Le  £ra(Lvs  at  Cripple  Creek;  or.  Knocking  out  the  “Bad  Men.” 
*50  The  Bradys  and  the  Harbor  Gang:  or.  Sharp  Work  after  Dark. 
151  The  Bradys  in  Five  Points;  or,  The  Skeleton  in  the  Cellar. 

1;>2  ran  Toy,  the  Opium  Queen;  or,  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese 
Smugglers. 

153  B,adys’  Boy  Pupil  ;  or,  Sifting  Strange  Evidence. 
lo4  1  he  Bradys  in  the  Jaws  of  Death;  or,  Trapping  the  Wire  Tap¬ 
pers. 

155  The  Bradys  and  the  Typewriter:  or.  The  Office  Boy’s  Secret. 
loG  I  he  Bradys  and,  the  Bandit  King;  or,  Chasing  the  Mountain 
Thieves. 
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The  Bradys  and  the  Drug  Slaves ;  or,  The  Yellow  Demons  of 
Chinatown. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Anarchist  Queen ;  or,  Running  Down  the 
“Reds." 

The  Bradys  and  the  Hotel  Crooks;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Room  44. 
The  Bradys  and  the  Wharf  Rats :  or,  Lively  Work  in  the  Har¬ 
bor.  . 

The  Bradys  and  the  House  of  Mystery ;  or,  A  Dark  Night's 


Work. 

The  Bradys’  Winning  Game:  or,  Playing  Against  the  Gamblers. 
The  Bradys  and  the  Mail  Thieves;  or,  The  Man  in  the  Bag. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Boatmen  ;  or,  The  Clew  Found  in  the 
River. 

The  Bradys  after  the  Grafters  ;  or,  The  Mystery  in  the  Cab. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Cross-Roads  Gang ;  or,  tne  Great  Case  in 
Missouri. 

The  Bradys  and  Miss  Brown ;  or,  The  Mysterious  Case  in  So¬ 
ciety 

The  Bradys  and  the  Factory  Girl  ;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Poisoned 


Envelope. 

The  Bradys  and  Blonde  Bill  ;  or,  The  Diamond  Thieves  of  Maiden 
Lane. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Ring ;  or,  The  Clew  in  Chinatown. 
The  Bradys  on  the  Grand  Circuit  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Light- 
Harness  Gang. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Doctor ;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Old 
Vault. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Girl  in  Grey  ;  or,  The  Queen  of  the  Crooks. 
The  Bradys  and  the  Juggler;  or,  Out  with  a  Variety  Show. 
The  Bradys  and  the  Moonshiners  ;  or.  Away  Down  in  Tennessee. 
The  Bradys  in  Badtown  ;  or.  The  Fight  for  a  Gold  Mine. 

The  Bradys  in  the  Klondike  ;  or,  Ferreting  Out  the  Gold  Thieves. 
The  Bradys  on  the  East  Side ;  or,  Crooked  Work  in  the  Slums. 
The  Bradys  and  the  “Highbinders”  ;  or,  The  Hot  Case  in  China¬ 
town. 


The  Bradys  and  the  Serpent  Ring  ;  or,  The  Strange  Case  of  the 
Fortune-Teller. 

The  Bradys  and  “Silent  Sam”  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Gang. 

The  Bradys  and  the  “Bonanza”  King;  or,  Fighting  the  Fakirs  in 
’Frisco. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Boston  Banker  ;  or,  Hustling  for  Millions  in 
the  Hub. 

The  Bradys  on  Blizzard  Island  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Gold  Thieves  of 
Cape  Nome. 

The  Bradys  in  the  Black  Hills  :  or,  Their  Case  in  North  Dakota. 

The  Bradys  and  “Faro  Frank”  ;  or,  A  Hot  Case  in  the  Gold 
Mines. 

The  Bradys  and  the  “Rube”  :  or,  Tracking  the  Confidence  Men. 

The  Bradys  as  Firemen  ;  or.  Tracking  a  Gang  of  Incendiaries. 

The  Bradys  in  the  Oil  Country  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Giant 
Gusher 

hTe  Bradys  and  the  Blind  Beggar;  or.  The  Worst  Crook  of  all. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Bankbreakers ;  or,  Working  the  Thugs  of 
Chicago. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Seven  Skulls  ;  or,  The  Clew  That  Was  Found 
in  the  Barn. 

The  Bradys  in  Mexico :  or,  The  Search  for  the  Aztec  Treasure 
House. 


mauys  ui  r>iaeK  min;  or.  Trailing  the  Coiners  of  Candle 
Creek. 

The  Bradys  Among  the  Bulls  and  Bears;  or.  Working  the  Wires 
in  Wall  Street. 

The  Bradys  and  the  King :  or.  Working  for  the  Bank  of  England. 
Ihe  Bradys  and  the  Duke’s  Diamonds;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the 
^  aeht. 

rhHilisadyS  and  Bock  Mystery;  or.  Working  in  the  Black 

Thl  SrnSl  S  fai'2  C.r™ks:  or’  Working  on  an  Ocean  Liner. 
The  Bradys  and  John  Smith  :  or.  The  Man  Without  a  Name. 
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